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TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 



My Lobd, 

I venture to dedicate to you a little book I have 
lYritten in the hope of familiarising large masses of men 
with the principles of Assurance. I have endeavoured to realise 
this hope by avoiding a dull exposition ; and by using illustra- 
tion. 

I am certain that if the manner fail to please your lordship ; 
the aspiration will meet with your approval. 

Your lordship's obedient Servant, 

W. BLANCHABD JEBEOLD. 

March %th, 1853. 
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THE 



THREADS OF A STORM-SAIL. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE FIELD OF FLAX. THE STORM-SAIL. 

Wildly a north-east wind sweeps the face of the fruitful fields ; 
bends the pliant stalks loaded with golden grain ; rudely shows 
the willow's silver under-leaf; and sings its shrieking songs 
about the shepherd's lonely homestead. Its splendid power 
rolls the thunder-clouds athwart the serial space above ; its 
awful nostrils bend the elm that has been a good century mus- 
tering its present strength. This wind is a force that hiunbles 
the proudest and the strongest of us. We talk of the giant 
power of yonder stalwart man ! Let him raise his mighty arm 
to resist this passing gale, and it shall snap like a radish ! This 
brawny ploughman is not at all the man, we see at once, to bid 
defiance to the faintest breath of air. Every muscle of his 
anatomy is fully developed : he is a finer man, physically, than 
most of us ; yet, as a machine, — as a power, he is a poor, wan- 
dering thread ! Let him train himself to the utmost, and he can 
never equal the downright strength of the ass that bears his 
vegetable produce to the neighbouring^ market. He feels this 
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— keenly feels it — ^yet he is lord — ^lord of the ass and of the 
thousand beasts that could crush him with the pressure of their 
several hoofs ! The wind rushes furiously about him : with one 
savage tug it uproots that tree it would have taken him a hard 
day's work to fell. He is a strong man among men : — but 
alone, with the forces of nature, he is a pigmy. With one 
bound an insignificant lion among lions may lay him, with his 
proud head, in the dust for ever. That wisp of an adder, glit- 
tering at his feet, has in his jaws something that makes him the 
master of our strong man. Truly, naked upon the naked ground 
he comes — the weak — ^the defenceless animal ! Yet is he the 
lord. No vulgar lord, with velvet and jewels ; but truly a lord 
in simplicity and in subjection — ^to rule, not by raising his arm, 
but by persuasion — ^by adaptation — ^by combination. How far 
he has persuaded nature — ^how far his adaptation has proceeded 
healthily — ^how far he has combined and discerned the powers 
that have lain at his feet for centuries, are matters of deep 
moment, to be recalled to mind very often. He has taken hold 
— ^with that weak white hand of his — of the lightning's travelled 
flame, and sent it here and there as his obedient messenger ! 
He has taught ships to plough the waters in the teeth of in- 
furiate winds ; and that fragile arm of his has learned to lift a 
weight that would break a camel's back! Yet now that he 
does these marvels — ^that he cages the lion to be stared at by 
dainty ladies — ^he is even a weaker man than he was when he 
began the battle. He appears now — (may it be said ?) in the 
Great Scheme — as the Middleman of the Universe ! A ball — 
a mystic ball — ^pregnant with germs of a million diverse yet 
related beauties — trembles into space from the laboratory of the 
Great Governing Power — ^the Creating Power! In the great 
scheme this is a very insignificant work of all wisdom — no 
more than a third-rate ball in an almost imperceptible sub- 
system ! Yet it is full of a thousand forces, which all set to 
work at once, each performing its appointed circle, and giving 
place, in good faith, at the proper moment. The highest of 
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these forces— because the pennanently controlling or adapting 
force — ^is that which resides in man-— in man with his weak 
and unprotected frame. Round rolls the mystic ball— -the lark 
springs from its bosom to sing in the sunlight— germs every- 
where rise into a higher life — ^fins ripple every tide, and the air 
is musical with a thousand wings — truly, in every respect, an 
awful exhibition of machinery! Defenceless and poor, man 
appears upon the scene, till he comprehends this, that tinder 
his hair— and not as with Samson in his hair — ^lies a mass of 
mysterious and tender vessels, which constitutes his kingship. 
This mass sets to work, and soon he crowns himself. It is 
given him to read the laws which govern the influences at work 
about him. These laws are not repealable by anjrthing he may 
say or do, but he may read the hidden clauses of them, and 
gather the glorious liberties they confer. He cannot overcome 
the tendency of water to seek a level ; but he may direct the 
course of any stream to his water mill. He cannot with effect 
say to the winds, — ^Be still ! — ^but when the mountain stream is 
dry, he can make them grind his com. He cannot stay, for 
one moment, the fall of rain ; but he can build a house to screen 
himself from it. The lightning will continue to flash from the 
storm-cloud ; but he can warn it from his home, and bury the 
monster in the earth imder his feet. He is, in truth, properly, 
the Middleman*— governed by laws, preying upon subject nature, 
yet accountable to his Beneficent Master, for the justice of his 
administration. It is for him to elicit all that is available for 
his just purposes from the elementary forces which are crowded 
upon his glorious path. He holds a solemn stewardship. The 
faculty of marshalling distinct separate forces to operate in 
harmony for a given end-— is the great human attribute. 

— ** Roots, wood, bark, and leaves, singly perfect may be, 

Bnt, clapt hodge-podge together, th6y don't make a tree.*** 

In the discoveries that the roots contained medicinal proper* 

* FabU finr Critics. 
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ties ; that the wood— combined with other forces — ^would bear 
him safely upon the waters ; that the bark would fit the skins 
of animals for his use, and, skilfully administered, strengthen 
his own sinking &ame ; and that the burning leaves would 
bake his bread — in these applications or discoveries lie the 
evidences of his manhood. This human brain has done mar- 
vellous work during its stewardship of nature. It has pene- 
trated even to the mysteries of the vegetable womb, and bidden 
plants bring forth children with new faces. Not that it has 
touched one natural law — that it has created, or can create, one 
particle of matter — but it has wondrously combined many atoms, 
and planned them for glorious results. It has not added one 
fact to the great original Cyclopaedia of Facts; but it has 
evolved wonderful works, subtle combinations of beauty and 
power from the great book. 

We are not disinclined to talk at the present boastful moment 
of the wonderful realisation of the times now passing ; but it is 
well to assure ourselves that no genius of modem eras sur- 
passes that which in remote antiquity saw the economy of 
force that lies in a wheel. We are only singing great songs 
from the key-notes of ancient masters. Adding something 
good continually, we are ; but our additions are fastened to 
the glorious foundations laid by men whose names have long 
ago faded from the face of the earth. I say again, let us show 
an invention equal in its efiect to the wheel, upon the ajBTairs of 
men. The first idea of a ship— even of a floating mass to be 
guided by and to support man — is an idea of marvellous gran- 
deur — ^before which the gradual application of steam as a force 
sinks into insignificance. The mighty beginnings from which, 
by slow degrees, our present civilization has been evolved, are 
seldom touched upon in the present time : all sufficient for our 
glorification are our endless applications yf cog-wheels, without 
pausing to know much, or to understand much, of the genius 
that laid the foundation of our present. Yet may we not per- 
tinently say to ourselves, — ^the Egyptian, of the time of Barneses 
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the Great, understood the principle which from a series of 
fragile threads produces a Storm-Sail, as clearly as we compre- 
hend it. Our power-loom contrasts picturesquely with his rude 
sticks ; but let us not forget that with his sticks he did the same 
work — ^more, that the barbarous Indian at the present time, with 
his barbarous machinery, fashions a fabric the beauty of which, 
we, upon the lofty pedestal of our national vanity, are glad to 
get firom him at a high price. We may say cheerfully to one 
another, — Brother, we are doing our work in our century ; — ^but 
our cotton-spinners woidd have us say to one another : — ^Brother, 
all the glory of the world is concentrated within the span of our 
life. All that is gone before may be wiped out with a sponge — 
from this time men shall begin to live. This wonderful nine- 
teenth centur}% with its telegraphs, its Peace Congresses, its 
Great Exhibitions, its refinements, (which cover a multitude of 
improprieties,) and its applications of steam, is the popular idol 
of Europe. The Fast is simply regarded as an even black back- 
ground that serves conveniently to throw up the effulgence of 
our civilization ; the future is a bright vista, but then all the 
light in it shines firom our eyes : — ^let us wilfully close these, and 
presently the future will be a very foggy imcongenial atmosphere 
indeed. Whether "we work our soids as nobly as our iron," 
is not at all a question to disturb the serenity of our self-con- 
gratulations. While our cog-wheels turn briskly; while the 
whirr of the shuttle vibrates through the air; all is well. 
These cog-wheels, and this shuttle, are the emblems of our 
greatnes8r-of the glory of our nineteenth century : — they are 
our sacred symbols. The silk-moth is the modem Scarabseus. 
Yet some men — earnest, imprejudiced men, too — look upon 
these matters only as the means of civilization. 

Wildly again the storm sweeps the bosom of the earth. The 
wind shrieks among the trees ; the corn-fields bend before it. 
Here we may again pause seriously. Yonder field, rich with 
its yield of flax, rolls in silken waves, under the pressure of 
the gale. What if we pluck just one stalk, and speak of it. 
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It will fray out into the frailest conceivable fibres. It is a 
poor, weak, matter, whicli, when we breathe upon it, oscillates 
yery perceptibly. Who first said to himself, holding so frail a 
stalk, may this be turned to human purposes? The streng^ 
that lies herein is hardly appreciable, tender as it is, and sen* 
sibly as it shivers while I speak. But see, I take another, and 
another stalk, and yet another, and now who shall tear their 
united threads asunder? Herein is expressed the only idea 
we can form of power. Analyse, torture matters as we may 
—-power after all, is only the imion of insignificant forces. 
Yet here in the flax-field we have paused for ages, or almost 
so ; or seen the aggregation of force only materially. In 
endless ways those stalks of flax are still to be bound to- 
gether;— and to do noble work. 

The storm swept over them, as we said just now ; but a 
steady hand has gathered many trembling stalks, and taken 
them far away with him— -not to shelter them from the rude 
wind — but to resist it. Shall we look after him — follow 
him to the stormy sea — where glassy waves, like black moun- 
tains, stand on all sides between him and the horizon ? His 
ship rolls savagely : to the wind she shows only bare poles—- 
and that breadth of flax. The mariner calmly eyes the war of 
waters upon his glistening decks, for that union of flax keeps 
his ship to the wind. Take the Storm^Sail presently in your 
hands, and you shall convince yourself that it is only so many 
frail fibres from yonder flax-field in which we stood to talk just 
now. Yet see, these separate frail stalks cunningly bound 
together are irresistable ! 

Let us say that nations are so many fields of flax — ^that all 
individual men are stalks of flax; and then ask ourselves one 
or two questions with regard to these. How have we treated 
these ? Have we bound the separate fibres into strong bands—* 
into storm-sails — ^to resist the storms which sweep over the tide 
of human aflleurs ; or have we left them generally to be dashed 
to the earth, and then wrung our hands over the palpitating 
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wrecks ? I find generally that our absolute flax has been in- 
geniously woven into all kinds of beautiful linens and fabrics : 
and I find also that our figurative flax has been left to yield its 
abundant seed — ^but has seldom been garnered and bound into 
strong substance. As I have said, frail and without appreciable 
force is the single fibre, or the isolated man ; still has he been 
left isolated ; or, on few good accounts, bound with his brother 
fibres, that they conjointly might be indestructible, or something 
like it. Against one terrible common enemy— against that '' lean 
fellow " who " beats all conquerors," has every figurative fibre 
to hold itself. ^* Death," said men of the East, '* is a black 
camel that kneels at every man's gate." Conjured up by the in- 
dulgence of our first parents in a forbidden desert, this common 
enemy has waged his ruthless war with us for a long time now ; 
yet have we only begun to learn to apply the principle we have 
adopted with our absolute fiax to our figurative flax fibres, and 
so to do battle against him. Men have said to themselves since 
the times of ancient Egypt, — the frailest fibres may be easily 
woven into the stoutest cloth ; but with regard to themselves — 
to their own individual incontestible feebleness they are only 
now whispering cautiously to one another thus much of truth. 
Only now are they making feeble motions of assent to the pro- 
position that conjointly they may make themselves into storm- 
sails to withstand the devastations which follow in the footsteps 
of King Death. These feeble assents are made as yet only by 
the few among the thousands who ask themselves serious ques- 
tions sometimes. Strange that the immutable selfishness of 
human nature should never till now have hugged the law 
of combination applied to human aflairs to its heart and seen 
the shield to be made thereof. And even now when men 
have been made to understand that a number of uncertain- 
ties may be reckoned into certainties — that although it is 
impossible to say of a given company of men the individuals 
who will be called upon within the current year to follow 
Death whithersoever he may choose to lead them; that it 
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may be accurately said a given number will die — even now 
when this may be accurately computed, men fail to see the 
good of the discovery, or if they see it, generally refuse 
to profit by it. Yet looking at its possible results with a 
searching eye — ^by no means with the fitful gaze of an en- 
thusiast bent upon taking every fire-fly that flits about, for 
a permanent star set in the heavens — I see firm foundations 
to be built upon; sites where we have always marked danger 
and disaster. — I see our bright ships sailing securely past many 
Goodwin Sands ! 

For, apply the law of averages fully, and where do its advan- 
tages find distinct limits? I hardly see. Wonderful security 
to all possible positions of life, I discern easily — as all people 
must discern — ^but the ultimate effect of the law I tremble to 
touch upon. To what human contingency — ^to what caprice 
of fate — ^may not this notable law of averages be adapted? 
Even now it lessens terrible chances ; preserves the merchant's 
credit and peace while his goods are at sea ; assures the ship- 
owner when his vessel glides out of port that his fortune is not 
altogether at the will of winds and waves ; and bids the captain 
be of good cheer, for if Death strike his manly forehead, his 
widow will have wherewithal to journey to a grave by his 
side. At home, fire may consume a man's home, but his 
purse will be so filled that he may purchase new furniture and 
a new house ; he may fall sick, but his wages are continued ; 
he may be killed by a railway accident, but having paid three- 
pence, his wife claims one thousand poimds upon his body. 
These benefits, however, are enjoyed only by a few : to the 
great mass of men, they are imknown. And yet men call 
aloud to the people to beware of connecting themselves with 
Storm-Sails ; there are so many of them — so many engines 
for saving misery — so much machinery afloat to lessen the 
number of penniless ^^ddows and starving children. I say, 
may our figurative flax threads continue to weave themselves 
steadily into all kinds of Storm-Sails. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THREADS OF THE STORM-SAIL. 

When the prime of manhood is past — ^when evening lowers — 
when nature fails to accomplish what the scheming brain still 
plots and purposes — and no harvest has been gathered in for 
the coming winter — weak, failing man looks back and longs 
for the old energy — looks forward and trembles. He feels 
that he is a sort of mausoleum of his young aspirations — ^that 
with his decay perish many noble resolves — ^many immortal 
germs, and he would give countless treasures to be again the 
possessor of that youthful strength and quick blood which 
should have nerved him for greater accomplishments than he 
has realised. There are few old men who do not look back 
upon their years of activity with the final reflection that the 
result has fallen short of the promise. Those men especially 
whose strength has been spent in intellectual pursuits, sorrow 
for the past, when the pen falls from their fingers,— or the 
hand is palsied that once thrilled the lyre. The imagination 
whose soarings have been boimdless — ^the genius that would 
have breathed life upon perishable canvas, ebb and die and 
leave the heart forlorn and disappointed. 

'^ In every house, in the heart of each maiden, and of each 
boy, in the soul of the soaring saint, this chasm is foimd, — 
between the largest promise of ideal power, and the shabby 
experience."* 

Add to this decline fraught with sorrow and regret, the 
empty cupboard and the roofless head, and the picture be- 
comes touching in the extreme. What lusty hand would not 

* Emerson. 
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yield some of its ftaiit up to the helplessness of age? Who 
would not be the architect of a roof to shelter the locks that 
have been bleached by sixtj' summers ? In the olden time 
— amid the barbaric din of arms, when might was right, 
and the strongest arm ruled the destinies of men, even then 
age claimed a thousand shields to guard its reverence from 
desecration, and at the rude hearth had the snuggest nook 
ever appropriated to it. 

In those times a monastery, guarded about by sombre, mas- 
sive walls, and closed from the world without by ponderous 
gateways that seldom turned upon their creaking hinges, stood, 
like a gloomy misanthrope concealed in sombre guise, near the 
great City. Within its walls a small band of men treasured 
the knowledge of their forefathers and contemporaries, and de- 
voted their lives to the pursuit of learning, and to the praise of 
the first Great Cause. Without the walls, resounded the clang 
of arms, the brawls of drunkards, and the pompous pageantries 
of nobles : — ^within, silence was only broken by the muttered 
vespers and matins, and the swinging of incense. 

In an evil hour this quiet altar of learning and religion — ^this 
beacon in the spiritual darkness of mankind, was invaded and 
despoiled, and the holy fathers were driven abroad into a world 
whose low ambitions and sensual pursuits they despised. In 
the stead of hermit cells, and rude domestic vessels, gorgeous 
halls were built, and cups of gold and silver gleamed upon 
the board. Where shorn fathers had chaimted lowly hymns, 
brawling knights trolled amorous lays, and hired minstrels 
deified the magic influence of the grape. Flowing tapestries, 
worked by ladies' hands, illustrated the glories of bloodshed, 
and radient armour shone where the cross had rested. Queens 
and Kings reposed on down where anchorites had listened for 
the matin bell, and troubled consciences had devoutly used the 
thong. The musty rolls of monkish lore were thrust into foul 
recesses ; and only gold, and massive carving were left open to 
the day. Time ran his course. The nobles died, and the regal 
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pomp faded away. The goblets of gold and silver were covered 
oyer with spiders' webs : — ^the tapestries were discoloured and 
tattered — ^the oak carvings were black with age ;— «nd only the 
hootings of owls by night and the chirp of gayer birds by day 
were echoed by the deserted halls. 

Aftier many years the doors creaked once more upon their 
hinges, and an old man, with a mild eye, and a serene expres- 
sion, that contrasted picturesquely with the grim, swarthy, and 
fierce aspect of the guide who attended him, paced up and down 
the cold and faded haUs and chambers. He noted their pro- 
portions ; asked a thousand questions of his grim guide, and 
surveyed the ample gardens that surrounded the place with a 
look of satisfaction. The effects of this visit soon manifested 
themselves. The good angel that had once presided over the 
sacred spot, had resumed her sway. The halls were cleansed : 
the palatial chambers were divided into modest apartments ; 
less pretentious vessels were substituted for the silver and 
gold; those parts of the buildings which gave evidence of 
monastic origin were carefully preserved; all that could recal 
the sacred associations of the spot were cherished — and the 
reminiscenses of brutal feasts and pampered sensualism were 
swept away. The place was to furnish comfortable waiting- 
rooms to the grave. Here, old men disabled from the battle 
of life, might calmly dwell, and turn their thoughts to another 
world. So, the mild founder of " the Cktjtch " spoke his 
benignent purpose. His wealth should rear and for evermore 
maintain an asylum where palsied limbs might rest — ^where 
cancelled hopes might find a calm retreat — ^where age might 
babble its tale of disappointment without a care for the morrow. 
And the noble purpose has been fruitful with glorious results. 
The foimder has been now about two himdred years beneath 
the chapel-stones of the Crutch, yet do old men congregate 
there to lisp their experiences; and surroimded by the spirit 
of human charity — ^by the. spirit of the crumbling clay in the 
chapel— serenely close the chapter of their life. 
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There is an air of antiquity about the place when you have 
passed within the portal, and a calmness and harmony which 
refresh and interest the jaded intruder from the huckster's 
world without. You enter a quadrangle and on all sides are 
surrounded by uniform habitations. Each separate house is 
occupied by a brother of the Crutch. When the sun pierces 
the veil of smoke that sometimes hangs like a pall overhead, 
the old and wrinkled brethren wheel their chairs to the porch, 
and sit in the sun poring over a tattered volume. The aspect of 
the place is ever calm and pleasant. The brethren move about 
quietly and cheerfully ; and all matters are managed with such 
scrupulous exactness that the tide of time rims on without 
a ripple. Here are congregated some eighty old men for whom 
the chances of life are over. All of them are saddened by the 
campaign they have braved — ^for they have all been defeated. 
They have fought and bled in vain. The spoils of the battle 
have not sufficed to carry them to the grave. Yet they cannot 
altogether banish the studies they have been engaged in. There 
is the old man whose life has been spent — ^it cannot be said to 
have been wasted, for on such wrecks have the grand achieve- 
ments of science been ever built — ^in scientific researches, there 
he is in his cottage, surrounded with crucibles and acids, tr3dng 
yet one more experiment : — ^there the old speculator sits in his 
snug room drawing up one more table— laying the foundation of 
another safe fortune : — there lies the theorist speculating upon 
hb new philosophy of emotion : — and there the worn-out literary 
wit, whose brilliant mind has been parcelled out in a hundred 
different channels — has been frittered away and lost — there he 
is reading the newspaper, and making notes for a '^ first-rate 
article." These worn-out soldiers have their sad moments 
of retrospection: — ^but they are generally calm and resigned 
and sociable. They congregate in groups as the sun declines, 
to recoimt experiences and foreshadow events to come. They 
strive to mould a future from the pattern of the past ; or to 
draw a parallel between the present and the hours of their youth. 
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These are all isolated threads gathered by a noble hand into 
a storm-sail. Yet how came they to be desolate after a life 
of hard work ? 

Unhappily we may wander about the country and watch 
thousands who are wearing away the time of lusty manhood 
without a thought that the strong arm inevitably falls at last 
motionless ; that the quick eye dulls with age ; that the brisk 
step falters, and seeks a crutch. Babies, too, in thousands, we 
may notice, who are being drugged for an indolent and diseased 
manhood. Other workers are to be remarked who have never 
heard that they are helpless as regards the future only because 
they stand alone — ^that threads though they be, they may knit 
themselves into a storm-sail which shall bear them safely to the 
end. And then for their children how much may they do, asso- 
ciated together. At present how fare the children of large 
masses of Englishmen ? 

When the child of the Lancashire or Yorkshire operative 
first sees the light, it is assailed by every possible disadvantage 
that can stunt its growth and enfeeble its intellect. It is dis- 
armed for the battle of life at the threshold of existence, — ^its 
limbs are palsied by drugs, and deformed by careless nursing, 
sometimes by criminal nursing. The expense of providing for 
her family drives the mother to the factory, and leads to the 
employment of an ignorant hireling nurse, who, to earn the 
pittance with a minimum of trouble, journeys to the chemist's 
shop, and purchases Godfrey's Cordial. With this notable 
mixture she returns to her charge, stupifies it, and so earns 
*' peace and quietness." Gradually she finds that the Cordial 
has not the old effect, — ^that it is not strong enough ; to remedy 
this, she adds a little laudanum, or, it may be, some crude 
opium, to the mixture, and again is her charge as quiet, almost, 
as death. She extends her nursery ; ^' takes care of," perhaps, 
eight or nine infants, and becomes a good customer to her 
neighbour, the chemist. 

Indisputable facts prove the extent to which this system L; 
c 
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adopted. Walking about Manchester and Binningham, ad- 
vertisements of " Mothers' quietness, " " Soothing Syrup, " 
arrest the attention at every turn. It is easy to perceive 
that the druggists are driving a good trade— that the quiet 
homes of the poor reek with narcotics. The Report of the 
Board of Health furnishes some appalling facts on this head. 
In Preston, twenty-one druggists sold, within the space of 
one week, no less a quantity than sixty-eight pounds of nar- 
cotics, nearly all of which were for the use of children ; and 
the calculation of the quantity of Godfrey's Cordial sold in 
Preston, gave a weekly allowance of half an oimce to each 
family! Generally, Godfrey's Cordial is mixed in the pro- 
portion of one ounce and a half of pure laudanum to the quart, 
and the stronger it is, the faster it is sold. It may be had 
at public-houses and general dealers', as well as at druggists' ; 
and on market days the people from the surrounding neigh- 
bourhoods regularly provide themselves with this " mother's 
comfort," as they purchase other household provisions. About 
two thousand gallons of Godfrey's Cordial are sold in Man- 
chester alone every year. Mr. F. C. Calvert, at a meeting at 
Manchester, stated that in one chemist's shop in Deansgate, 
two hundred and fifty gallons were sold in the course of a year ; 
the same quantity in another shop ; one hundred gallons per 
annimi in another ; the same quantity in a shop in Hulme, and 
twenty-five gallons each, in two shops in Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

These nurses, to whom the children of the factory people are 
entrusted, are either laimdresses or superannuated crones. The 
more they drug the children entrusted to them, the greater 
nimiber they can undertake to manage. This consideration 
acts as a powerful incentive to drug* 

That wholesale death is the result, is fully proved. Among 
the gentry in Preston, for instance, the average number of 
deaths of children under five years old was seventeen per 
cent. ; among tradesmen, about thirty-eight per cent. ; and 
among operatives, fifty-five per cent! Of every one himdred 
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children bom among the gentry, ninety-one reach their first 
year ; eighty among the trading classes ; and sixty-eight 
among the operatives. The vital statistics of Preston for 
six years show that no less than three thousand and thirty- 
four children were swept away before they had attained their 
fifth year, who, had they been the offspring of wealthy parents, 
would have survived that period of their childhood. 

But, of all the localities specified in the return of the Board 
of Health, Ashton is the most fatal. The proportion of infant 
deaths in this Godfrey's stronghold is thirty-four per cent. In 
Nottingham it is thirty-three per cent. ; in Manchester, thirty- 
two per cent. ; Bolton, thirty-one per cent. ; Leicester, Salford, 
and Liverpool, thirty per cent. These towns may be classed 
as the head quarters of factory labour— the localities where 
mothers are away from their children from sunrise till after 
nightfall. In London the proportion of infant deaths is twenty- 
three per cent. ; in Plymouth, twenty-one per cent. ; and in 
Bath, Shrewsbury, and Beading, twenty-one per cent. In 
these places mothers generally attend to their own offspring. 
A vast proportion of the mortality in Manchester is that of 
children imder the age to labour in the mills. More than 
forty-eight per cent, of the deaths in Manchester are those 
of sufferers under the age of five years ; and more than fifty- 
five per cent, are under the age of ten years ; while in the 
aggregate of purely rural districts the proportion is not more 
than thirty-three per cent. Dr. Charles Bell, in the course 
of a speech delivered in Manchester, at a meeting convened 
to consider the propriety of establishing Day Nurseries in 
that town, stated, that " thirty-eight per cent, of poor chil- 
dren died, who would not die if they were properly attended 
to." Mr. Clay's investigations showed, that, out of about 
eight hundred families of married men employed in the mills 
of Preston, the children living in each family averaged 2*7, 
dead, 1*6 ; and that seventy-six out of every hundred had 
died under five years of age. Yet this calculation does not 
c 2 
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give US a full conception of the ravages which death makes 
amongst the children of the poor ; inasmuch as the investi- 
gator declares, that, of the eight hundred families he ex- 
amined, only one hundred and thirty-three mothers appeared 
to be working. 

I have adduced sufficient evidence, however, to prove two 
important facts, namely, that an extensive system of careless 
nursing and criminal drugging is pursued in the manufacturing 
towns of England; and that, amongst those classes by whom 
this system is carried on, the rate of mortality is thirty-eight 
per cent, higher than amongst those classes where children are 
properly clothed, fed, andj cared for. Absence of sanatory pre- 
cautions, insufficient food, and, in many cases, the nature of 
their employment, increase the rate of mortality amongst the 
artizan classes; but these, it would appear, from the mass of 
authentic evidence which lies before us, are influences of minor 
importance when taken in relation to the streams of laudanum 
and aniseed which stupify their childhood. Much has been 
lately written on the degeneration of race in our manufac- 
turing towns. Many writers have placed this physical decline 
to the account of the loom; but it is fair to interpose the 
drugs upon which weavers are suckled. It is reasonable to 
attribute the stunted forms, the bloodless cheeks, the nerveless 
limbs, which are to be met in the great factories of England and 
France, to the forsaken cradle rather than to the labour of the 
workshop. Mr. John Gregg Harrison, one of the factory medi- 
cal-inspectors, thus describes the effect of the drugging system : 

" The consequences produced by the system of drugging 
children, are, suffusion of the brain, and an extensive train 
of mesenteric and glandular diseases. The child sinks into 
a low torpid state, wastes away to a skeleton except the 
stomach, producing what is known as pot-belly. If the chil- 
dren survive this treatment, they are often weakly and stunted 
for life. To this drugging system, and to defective nursing 
its certain concomitant, and not to any fatal effect inherent in 
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factory labour, the great infant mortality of cotton towns must 
be ascribed." 

Those who regard the rapid increase of the population with 
dismay, and are prone to foster any system which tends to 
diminish the great circle of the human family, will perhaps 
be inclined to throw a veil before this child-slaughter, and 
to let the deadly system effect an extensive emigration of souls 
from this world; but to those whose human sympathies are 
quickened at a tale of grevious social wrong committed upon 
helpless childhood, who acknowledge fully the sanctity of life 
— that life is to be cared for before all other human considera- 
tions—the drugging system, of which we have faintly sketched 
an outline, is a pitiful record. M. Marbeau some years since 
founded well-regulated day-nurseries in Paris ; which have since 
been imitated in Germany, and recently in England. These are 
properly ventilated ; have their appointed medical attendants ; 
and are accessible to mothers at a much less sum than was paid 
usually to the drugging old nurses. Sevenpence per day was, 
in Paris, a sum often paid by mothers to have their babies 
ill-treated and drugged ; they are now excellently nursed for 
twopence daily. The mother brings her child properly wrapt 
up and provided with linen for the day; attends punctually 
at appointed hours to suckle it, and fetches it before the 
close of the institution in the evening. The charge paid by 
the mothers per diem for one child is twopence, and threepence 
for two children. The nurses are appointed and directed by 
the lady managers. The room is carefully ventilated ; and the 
diet and other arrangements are imder the immediate direction 
of regularly appointed medical men and lady inspectors. In 
most of these nurseries there is a mattress in the middle of the 
chief apartment, where the children can be laid at any time 
with perfect safety. At the present time there are about twelve 
of these useful institutions in operation throughout Paris. In 
1846, when a report on the subject was drawn up, there existed, 
nine institutions, the number of children in which averaged 
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from twenty-five to eighty ; at a cost averaging, for each infant, 
from sixty to seventy centimes per diem. 

M. Marbeau's experiment has been imitated in England, and 
it is to its extension that I now desire to draw especial attention. 
Last year, a house was opened in Nassau Street, Marylebone, 
for the reception of infants ; and lately a nursery, under the 
control of the parochial authorities, has been established at 
Kensington. The Nassau Street nursery contains two large 
airy rooms. It is furnished with eight wire- work cradles. All 
children admitted must be the offspring of respectable parents. 
They must have been vaccinated ; and be between the ages of 
three months and three years. The charge for daily food and 
attendence is threepence per child, and fourpence for two of the 
same family. The authors of the pamphlet entitled " Day- 
Nurseries," show very satisfactorily that these charges are not 
sufficient to maintain a self-supporting nursery; but that five- 
pence per diem will suffice for the proper care and feeding of an 
infant. A recent meeting of influential gentlemen at Man- 
chester has elucidated in a most acceptable manner the subject 
of Day-Nurseries. The Bishop of Memchester very pertinently 
declared, that " it was not merely the awful per centage— the 
thirty-eight in every hundred who died — ^but the infinitely worse 
sixty-two who lived — lived to be trained to habits of idleness, 
and to be driven to habits of dissipation." The Bishop also 
supports the views of the authors of " Day-Nurseries " on the 
point that these nurseries shoidd not be eleemosynary institu- 
tions, but self-supporting establishments, maintained by the 
co-operation of the working classes. This is a judicious and a 
wholesome law. According to the calculation before me, a 
mother might send her child to a "Day-Nursery," where it 
woidd receive every comfort, including wholesome food and 
sound medical care, for the weekly charge of half-a-crown. 
Under the present drugging system, mothers usually pay the 
washerwoman, to whom they are obliged to commit their babes 
throughout the day, from four tp five shillings weekly^ On the 
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score, therefore, of pecuniary economy, no less than in discharge 
of that sacred duty which the parent owes to the helpless being 
he has brought into the world, the working man whose wife is 
away from home throughout the day, is boimd to aid, as far as 
he is able, in the immediate establishment of wholesome, weU-* 
directed Nurseries. Already a committee has been formed at 
Manchester to carry out this object. 

It has been urged in opposition to the establishment of Day- 
Nurseries, that such institutions tend to encourage the con- 
tracting of imprudent marriages or illicit connections. This 
view is not supportable by any existing evidence, nor is it 
provable by the most ingenious torture of logic ; while ex- 
perience demonstrates that the destruction of infant life has the 
effect of increasing the population, by lightening the probable 
obligations of marriage. Another objection raised by M. 
Marbeau's opponents is, that these Nurseries will inevitably 
relax the strength of domestic affections. This plea is so 
groundless that it is wonderful to find any voices raised in 
its support. In the first place, the proposed Day-Nurseries 
are not intended to be receptacles for the children of mothers 
who are able to take care of their own progeny. They are not 
intended to foster a system of rearing children away from 
home ; no — ^the object aimed at is to provide the best and 
tenderest nursing for children who are inevitably deprived of 
the watchful attendance of a mother. In the place of an 
ignorant nurse redolent of laudanum, it is proposed to place 
a skilful attendant under medical surveillance. Instead of 
a squalid apartment, reeking with all kinds of imwholesome 
and offensive emissions from the wash-tub, it is proposed to 
raise lofty, well- ventilated rooms ; and, lastly, it is proposed 
to rock children to sleep in the careful arms of a nurse, rather 
than by the influence of opium and aniseed. To me, these 
propositions savour rather of that enlightened care which we 
are beginning to feel for every grade of the human family, than 
of that carelessness, in respect of the public morals, which the 
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narrow-minded and the bigotted would fain attach to them. 
The atrocious practices at present openly pursued towards 
children, must justify the promoters of Day-Nurseries, in the 
opinion of all thinkers, be they on the opposition or majority 
benches of any house or assembly* 

Advertisements of the readiness of certain Day-Nurseries to 
receive tenders for the supply of "tops and bottoms," rattles, 
baby-baskets, cradles, and cots, vnH form a new feature in the 
columns of the morning papers ; and it is more than probable 
that the vicinity of one of these establishments would not be 
chosen as the most quiet spot upon earth, by any nervous old 
gentleman, when a round dozen of the young inmates were 
teething. It is not difficidt to imagine the look of horror with 
which the ghost of Malthus (if such things be) will rise to 
witness the ceremony of laying the foundation stone for the 
first Day-Nursery. As the advocate of mercenary matches, 
this suppositious spirit will assuredly make some kind of de* 
monstration on the occasion. Yet it is hardly necessary to 
invite the ghost, since so many still cling to his crotchets, and a 
few would not even dash the cup of poison from an infant's lips. 
Still there cannot be many who would leave the cradle \m- 
guarded — ^the hapless babe to die by slow degrees. A regard 
for the future — ^for the generations with which our children will 
work and live — ^is that to which the advocates of these Nur- 
series direct our particular attention. It is a question whether 
the artizan class shall dwindle, in physical stamina and in 
mental capacity, to poor, dwarfed images of God, imder the 
laudanum doses of Preston and Manchester ; or whether, by 
showing a parental solicitude for those children, whose parents 
are called away to the factory and the loom, by affordmg them^ 
at a fair rate of remuneration, the advantages of scientific treat- 
ment and honest care, we will endeavour to give them a good 
chance of becoming strong and intelligent Englishmen. The 
question of Day-Nurseries — ^the question of Protection for the 
Cradle-^has an intrinsic importance which reaches beyond the 
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exigencies of the hour ; it is one that concerns every man, and 
will interest every man who acknowledges that social duty, 
which has never been publicly derided even in the darkest 
passages of the world's history — ^the duty of the adult to the 
infant. 

If here— even at the threshold — ^the child of the poor man — 
be assailed with these hostile influences : if at the present 
moment we are only beginning to understand the forlomness 
of the drugged baby, we may cease to wonder at the reckless- 
ness with which workmg men— and thousands of the middle 
class go through life without a thought as to their weakness as 
individuals, and their strength as a body. Daily," before their 
eyes, homes are wrecked by the death of the husband and the 
father : — ^the parental hand becomes suddenly palsied — and the 
mother's tears fall fast upon many starving children. For 
uncounted ages man has said to himself — these flaxen fibres 
are so weak, a baby may tear them asunder : I will therefore 
bind them together and they shall make me a stout storm-sail 
that will keep my vessel to the wind, when the mountainous 
waves rise about her — and the furious wind shrieks along her 
decks. Yet he has never been able to see fully the principle 
of his bimch of flax woven into a storm-sail. And thus it 
comes that we find flaxen threads of men tossed about here 
and there — ^the sport of the faintest wind — ^weak, wasted, and 
forlorn. These flaxen threads ! — shall they be spun and woven 
together into stout storm-sails which shall bear them up in the 
hour of danger — ^keep the vessel of the state steady in critical 
hours ! Forcibly this question comes before every thinking 
man just now. And yet, just as we are beginning to under- 
stand the wisdom of gathering our threads of men into powerful 
storm-sails, you hear men cry aloud Halt ! — enough of storm- 
sails, let the threads yet ungathered remain as they are, to be 
swept away by the first breath of air that stirs.* We have 

*-~" But it is remarkable, that, notwithstandiDg tho manifest increase of 
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enough of storm-sails ; — we choose that those who have not 
gathered themselves or heen gathered — go their way, and con- 
tinue to rot in odd nooks and comers. 

Where lies the worst misery suffered in this country ? This 
is a question which we do well to ask ourselves just now. 
Whence springs that terrible crop of criminals which annually 
feeds the police courts? The two questions are closely con- 
nected — ^perhaps inseparable. Let us, taking a wide — a com- 
prehensive view of the social body, as it spreads its endless 
ramifications out before us : — ^note the prominent points of its 
constitution. 

The uncertainties of life are the miseries, and make the crime 
of the social state. It is beyond dispute that home fosters the 
crime of the country ; — ^that careless and dissolute parents feed 
our Parkhursts and other philanthropic establishments. Add 
to the list of children driven into the world by careless and 
dissolute parents, those left by the death of their protectors, to 
wage a premature battle with it, and you sum up a large pro- 
portion of the juvenile criminals who prey systematically upon 
society. These are wandering flax threads — ^helpless, and more 
than helpless — full of disease — because ungarnered. Trace 
them back to their homes and you Avill see them, in poverty 
and dirt, crying away the first years of their miserable lives. 
Question the parents, and you will hear stories of suffering 
that will soften your heart often. Tales of hands turned from 
the factory suddenly ; of dull years in the hardware trade ; of 
sudden rises in the price of various raw materials — ^these are 
the influences which imperceptibly rot through society. These 
chances are the evils that strike at the root of our national 



late years in the numbers of life assurance societies, few individuals have, as 
yet, embraced the great advantage to be derived from them. It has been 
ascertained that, out of the very many families who are dependent entirely 
upon the mere life income of a parent or a husband,^-that, in fact, out of 
upwards of thirty millions of people in the United Kingdom, not more than 
two hundred and fifty thousand persons are assured." — Scratckhf^ 1851. 
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prosperity. Political economists in a body throw up their 
hands and exclaim — ^Alas! there is no remedy for all this — 
still when the cotton-pod withers — ^the children of our artizans 
must wither also : — still when death claims the workman his 
widow must betake herself to the workhouse, and her children 
must wander anywhere. We are told that the case is pitiful ; 
but there is no remedy. I say there is a remedy. Between a 
man and his brethren— or to be more explicit — ^between a man 
and his countrymen — ^how stands the social relation? Is it 
that he shall do as much labour as his requirements express ? — 
that he shall contribute his fair share of means for the adminis- 
tration of the laws which protect him ? If so, directly he fails 
to do his work, he not only ceases to contribute his proportion 
to the state, but he commits the twofold wrong of taking from 
the funds of the community for his support. It is therefore a 
question of national importance to guard against the chances of 
trade, and a great bankruptcy that throws a thousand men out of 
employment, spreads its evil influence over the state — ^for it 
burdens the state with the maintenance of the thousand men 
and their families ! 

Against these contingencies is it impossible to guard ? Might 
not all these workmen have saved something for the rainy day 
that has come upon them ? The assurance of labour is not, to 
my mind, a hopeless matter — ^rather one of those blessings 
which shine brightly upon us even now in the near future. A 
very paltry saving persevered in by the masses of men shows 
soon a large result — as may be seen even now by the totals of 
the various Penny Banks. 

The Benefit Clubs to which large masses of the working men 
of this country belong, also exhibit incomes, the distribution 
of which must have a very perceptible effect upon the public 
affairs ; and the reported imsoundness of the Odd Fellows is of 
more moment to us all than we are apt to imagine. At present 
the general wish to lessen the chances of life by association, is 
showain the eagerness with which large numbers of men 9xe 
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always found ready to embark their savings with any person 
who promises them a certain sum in the hour of sickness — ^and 
means to lessen the horror of the scene when Death stalks into 
the poor man's cottage. Still the principle of assurance has 
been only partially worked out — ^it has not been extended by 
good and thinking, and cautious men, to the great masses of the 
industrial population. They have yet to feel all the benefits 
which are to be derived from the proper investment of their 
savings. They have yet to see fully that all those orphans 
who are turned adrift upon an imfriendly world, might have 
been cared for, by the forethought of their deceased parents ; 
that those terrible wrecks of home might have been kept snug 
by the exercise of a little prudence on the part of the husband 
just buried — ^that a subscription to a respectable assurance com- 
pany of about eightpence a week would have assured to that 
forlorn widow and children one hundred pounds. By this 
weekly payment of eightpence not only this bereaved family 
might have been saved from distress, but the state also would 
have been a gainer — since the family would not have made a 
call upon its funds. With juvenile criminals, how stand the 
parents related to the state ? Assuredly as debtors — since the 
fault of the parent has turned the child abroad to prey upon 
society. To such parents why should not the state say — ^we 
call upon you to assure the maintenance and education of your 
child — ^we will educate and maintain it — ^but you shall pay the 
expense. Yet the saving habit of the parent — guarding against 
the chances of rainy days — ^would go far to prevent this appli- 
cation on the part of the state. Parental brutality is generally 
the result of parental distress : — ^lessen the distress and you 
lessen the brutality — ^lessen the brutality and you decrease the 
number of juvenile criminals. 

I have wandered about a fruitful subject — endeavoured to 
show how, by taking advantage of the laws of assurance large 
national results may be reached — ^how this mighty doctrine of 
probabilities may smooth the pathways of our social life — ^and 
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how little and poor the present machinery is compared with 
great assurances to be effected. 

I may now glance at a few of the existing combinations of 
working men — ^under the title of Storm-Sails. 
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CHAPTER III. 



STOBM-SAILS. 



" The time may come when the victory of Waterloo will prove less 
momentous than the opening of the first Mechanics* Institute." 

Carlyle. 

When in the year 1823 Dr. Birkbeck presided at the first 
anniversary meeting of the London Mechanics' Institution, the 
enthusiasm of the moment prompted the following words : 
" Now," said the doctor, " have we founded an edifice for the 
diffusion and advancement of human knowledge. Now have 
we begun to erect a temple, wherein man shall extend his 
acquaintance with the imiverse of mind, and shall acquire the 
means of enlarging his dominion over the universe of matter. 
In this spot, hereafter, the charms of literature shall be dis- 
played, and the powers of science shall be unfolded to the most 
humble inquirers ; for to the feast of reason which will be here 
prepared, the invitation shall be imbounded as the region of 
intellect. For an imdertaking so vast in its design, and so 
magnificent in its objects (nothing short, indeed, of the moral 
and intellectual amelioration and aggrandizement of the himian 
race) the blessings of heaven, I humbly trust, will not be im- 
plored in vain. If, in this institution, we seek to obey the 
mandate which has gone forth, that knowledge shall be in- 
creased; if we act in obedience to the injunction, that in all 
our gettings, we should get imderstanding ; if we succeed in 
proving, that for the existence of the mental wilderness, the 
continuance of which we all deeply deplore, we ought ' to 
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blame the culture, not the soil;' if by rendering man more 
precipient of the order, harmony, and benevolence, which per- 
vade the universe, we more effectually assert eternal Providence, 
and * justify the ways of God to man ; ' and if thus we shall be 
the happy means of rendering it palpable, that the immortal 
essence within us, when freed from the deformity of ignorance 
and vice, has been created in the express image of God — ^then 
may we confidently hope that Omniscience will favourably 
behold our rising structure ; and that in its future progress, 
Onmipotence, without whose assistance all human endeavours 
are vain, will confer upon us a portion of his powers. Whilst 
I remind you that the illustrious Bacon, long ago, maintained 
that ^ knowledge is power,' I may apprize you that it has, since 
his time, been established that knowledge is wealth — ^is comfort 
— ^is security*-is ez^oyment — ^is happiness. It has been found 
so completely to mingle with human affairs, that it renders 
social life more endearing ; has given to morality more spright- 
liness ; and, politically, has produced more consistent obedience 
— it takes from adversity some of its bitterness, and enlarges 
the sphere, aS well as augments the sweetness of every laudable 
gratification; and lastly, imquestionably one of its brightest 
influences, it becomes at once an avenue and a guide to that 
' temple which is not made with hands, eternal in the heavens !' " 
The enthusiasm which dictated the doctor's words has since 
been proved to be a wholesome enthusiasm, since it was 
founded on a sagacious view of human affairs, which subse- 
quent facts have proved to be based on fact. Yes, it must 
come to this at last that the knowing man must be the powerful 
man — that the cultivated intellect must lay a gentle hand upon 
the savage. Of this Dr. Birkbeck, with his warm heart; his 
busy brain always at work upon his pet idea ; his journeys to 
and fro at the call of earnest men bent upon gathering know- 
ledge—how little do we hear in the present tune, wheni the 
fruit is amply scattered about the towns where he planted the 
germ. When very early in this present century Professor 
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Anderson founded the Andersonian Institution ivith the view 
of diffusing scientific knowledge in his locality ; and when after- 
wards Dr. Birkbeck borrowed from the professor the notion of 
such an institution, and to the original idea gave a more liberal 
and benevolent application, the good people of that town were 
far from seeing the great movement they were originating 
there. Cleland in his pamphlet on ''the Rise and Progress of 
the City of Glasgow," is careful to assert that in the year 1823 
a paper was read in the town, which set forth the benefits that 
might reasonably be expected to accrue from the foundation of 
Mechanics' Institutes; and it is not therefore imreasonable to 
say that the Glasgow Mechanics' Institute is held to be con- 
nected with the prosperity of the city which it adorns. For the 
proudest city that ever rose from the earth — bright and splendid 
with the palaces of Kings and the markets of princely mer- 
chants — is surely adorned with the plainest building conse- 
crated to the diffusion of knowledge among its poorer citizens ! 
Therefore to the earnest men who, when the working man's 
cause was not so popular in high places as it is now, laid the 
foundation of the noble educational establishments for the 
working classes, now happily known throughout the land as 
Mechanics' Institutes, deserve to be recalled to the memory of 
us all. And chiefly, of these, we should remember Dr. Birk- 
beck. If, as it has been finely and eloquently urged more than 
once, the promotion of knowledge be the promotion of order, 
how shall we estimate the advantages which this coimtry has 
derived from the enthusiastic labours of a single individual— of 
an individual whose grave is known indeed to few of us. A 
modest and a good man he was, who did hb work strongly, and 
made no noise about it when it was done. And now that off- 
shoots from his little parental institution in Glasgow are dotted 
thickly all over the British dominions — ^that in Montreal, in 
Toronto, in Fredericton, in St. John, in Sydney, in Adelaide, 
and in Melbourne; — in the backwoods of Canada and New 
Brunswick, and on the borders of the Australian wilds, where- 
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ever the power of England prevails, industrious and serious 
men of the narrowest means may put themselves in close re- 
lation with the great thinkers of the universe — ^now when his 
eloquent prophesy is in the full glory of its complete fulfilment, 
it is right to revive his name, and to talk of him, not seldom, as 
a sturdy man who did his work in his time, and deserved well 
of his neighboiurs. 

He who originated Mechanics' Institutes — ^who was the parent 
also of those Scientific Institutions which are in truth institutions 
for a more informed class than that which properly belongs to a 
Mechanics' Institute — would surely have hailed any movement 
likely to consolidate them. It is generally known now that Me- 
chanics' and Literary Institutions are the educational clubs not 
only of artizans, but also of the more thoughtful portion of the 
trading classes, and clerks ; therefore, in speaking of Mechanics' 
Institutes I should be understood to include indifferently under 
this well-known denomination, all those popular educational es- 
tablishments of which the Glasgow Institute may be said to be 
the parent, whether called Lyceums, Athenaeums, Polytechnic 
Institutions, or Literary and Scientific Institutions. With this 
preface in explanation of the societies I include under one 
common denomination, I may go on to say that the immediate 
object of this little book is to endeavour to show you how their 
influence upon the well-being of society may be surely and 
sensibly increased. 

The knowledge which good men seek to diffuse has always 
the tendency to raise the moral character of the individual to 
whom it is imparted. The ignorant man is the sensual and 
the base man, as a general rule. Not that a comprehension 
of letters is incompatible with the most terrible depravity : not 
that knowledge — ^that is to say, book knowledge — ^may not be 
injudiciously placed within the reach of a bad subject, only to 
make him a more terrible instrument of wrong. But when 
earnest men are ready to forego part of their wordly means 
that they may know something of the great laws by which 
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they exist; of the glories of poesy; of the men who have 
been worn out before them ; the knowledge which they master, 
bursts upon them only to make them gentler and better men. 
^* Knowledge comes, but Wisdom lingers,'' says the poet, and 
with certain limits this is true ; — ^but the man who approaches 
a good book with a reverent spirit, takes from its revelations 
inevitably a light that cheers him ever afterwards. It is gene- 
rally believed now that the popular educational institutes of this 
country are centres of the intelligence, and the social virtues of 
the localities in which they stand. And with the light that 
elevates and purifies the student comes a self-respect-— a stem 
sense of responsibility rather, which refuses ever afterwards to 
be erased from his brain. He looks abroad with keener eyes 
now: — the veil has fallen, and many beauties— rare marvels 
of natural science— ^universal harmonies— are plain to his en- 
raptured being. He dreams of the past, and thinks deeply of 
the future. He is not absoibed in the present— a creature 
moved only by his senses now; — ^but a reasoning being who 
would be glad to know something of the links on either side 
of him— of that long chain which reaches into the dimness of the 
remote past, and leads him forwards, as a link, whither ? His 
nature is refined; — his affections are strengthened, and he 
learns to think of what is in store for those who depend upon 
him. And here generally, all is gloomy enough. He may 
store his mind with the graces of literature, and the wonders 
of science ; but his Institute stops short here. He has learned 
provident habits ; he has been taught to tremble at the awful 
chances which surround him and his children; and, in vain 
he may ieisk, how he may scare hunger from the fire-side of his 
widow. To this question may not his Institute give a faithful 
and a hopeful answer ? 

Isolated and unhelped how much may any matt accomplish ? 
Associated with his neighbours where are the limits of his 
accomplishments ? 

Make Crusoes of all the great scientific men, and they must 
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dream away their span of life, without profit; but associate 
them with the men who are ready to reduce their principles 
to practice, and they become mighty giants. Alone the medi- 
tative boy might have recognized the power that lay in the 
volumes of steam issuing from a kettle, but the giant must 
have eluded his grasp : -r- associated with his fellow-men be 
tamed the furious power, and bade it work for the benefit of 
all posterity. A single stick is a paltry and weak affair;— 
but a faggot is not easily broken. In the same way we may 
note the certainties which may be calculated from a given 
quantity of chances-— the storm-sails that may be woven from 
a given quantity of flax. And of all chances life is the most 
precarious. What is life is a question that has been answered 
by every writer after his fashion:— but all agree as to its 
terrible uncertainty. The prosiest of men as well as the most 
imaginative, — ^the lonely weaver at his monotonous labour, and 
the spent dandy in his sickly moming,-<-the hot-eyed semps- 
tress and the gorgeous lady, — the dullest book-keeper and the 
grandest poet,— have asked themselves in various moods, this, 
the most momentous of all questions. In each reply, if we 
will examine them— there is a view of the respondent's life. 
What if we glance at a few of these ? 

The first gentleman who undertakes to define life for us is 
not of the most amiable cast of mind : — decidedly not the 
gentleman in whose company we should be inclined to circum- 
navigate the globe. He begs to inform us that Life is a deso- 
late journey on a road choked up with briars. Not at all an 
encouraging prospect to young people, flushed with hope, and 
who are starting on the voyage, — ^who are just about to put 
their first foot upon the first thorn. We may recognise this 
interpreter as one of that peculiar class who put mourning upon 
brides,— reminding them, just by way of damping their present 
happiness, — ^that the morrow may close upon their lover in his 
grave. Not quite a reasonable course this, in my humble 
opinion. We all know that Death—" the lean fellow "—is 
D 2 
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not to be avoided ; — and not a few of us, let us cHeerfully kope, 
do something as we proceed in life, to fortify us for the touch of 
his desolating fingers. But why be sniffing continually at the 
door of the charnel-house ? 

A second individual approaches with a definition. He is a 
solemn man, not to be lightly neared by the boldest of us. 
He may not be trified with on any occasion. I should say 
there was no sunshine in his heart on his wedding-day. Life, 
he tells us is but a journey to the grave : — therefore, he bids us 
pucker our faces into the most serious expression, and live near 
an undertaker. This is a most melancholy gentleman, who 
wears his sadness as other men wear holiday looks, — ^who is, in 
fact, very proud of his solemn aspect. He shines, I have 
observed at funerals, — and perhaps the proudest moment of 
his life was, when, as chief mourner, he followed his father 
to the grave, between rows of staring strangers. 

And now we may waylay a jovial, reckless fellow for his 
definition. He is a little worn, we may notice, and the bright- 
ness of his eye suggests the admixture of artificial stimulants 
with his ruddy anatomy. He is a thoroughly careless man. 
Careless of dress ; careless as a husband ; careless as a father ; 
particularly careless in business, — and careful only to imbibe 
his proper, or rather wwproper quantity of spirits before going to 
bed. Yet he, with all his laissez-faire logic, has his definition 
of life. He will bring it out patly enough ask him when you 
may, — ^to him life is a Farce. He is, at bottom, a hapless indi- 
vidual, with very little faith in the social virtues ; — ^inclined to 
laugh at the Heroic and to palliate ruffianism ; — ^yet, himself, a 
thoroughly goodhearted fellow. 

What ! if a pretty girl trips forward with her definition ? She 
is of the sentimental school ; — this is seen at once. She has a 
white rose in her hair ; her cheek is pale, and she sighs fre- 
quently. Life, she says, is a Flower, — to-day, bright and 
beautiful, and to-morrow, nipt by the frost. We expected no 
other definition. She is a young lady who, not wanting in 
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native good sense, opened one day a chance volume of philo- 
sophical treatises. She now believes that she has an insight 
into the core of things which is not vouchsafed to ordinary 
mortals, — that she is an etherealised being, and that the 
thoughts of so deep a mind as hers, must be conveyed to the 
outer world in metaphors. She is passionately fond of flowers, 
adores the megatherium, and has much to say (out of an ele- 
mentary geological work) on the tertiary formation. She in- 
forms her partner, in the course of a quadrille, that Experience 
teaches her she lives as a tangible reality ; but philosophy tells 
her that she exists only in her own imagination. Many of us 
have met the young lady. It is reported that she intends to 
adopt the costiune of Mrs. Colonel Bloomer, and to apply for a 
cometcy in one of Her Majesty's household regiments. 

And now we are free to observe a very sallow young gen- 
tleman, buried in the muslin and gauze of a dozen young ladies, 
who are listening to him with rapt attention. You remark that 
the young gentleman's hair is worn extremely long, and parted 
down the middle of his head. The world is graciously allowed 
to see much of this young gentleman's neck you also perceive. 
A glance at his shirt-collar,— completing the solemn picture- 
makes you recognise the unacknowledged poet — the injured in- 
dividual who haunts suburban coteries to while away time, till 
posterity shall have pronounced a final and triumphant verdict on 
his poems, entitled, " Sarah Anne, and other Verses." Here we 
find him, an infinitely condescending Apollo ; and the young 
ladies about him, hint — ^not without trepidation — ^that they have 
blank leaves in their albums. To one he gives an Impromtu 
written on the summit of Mont Blanc : — ^to another he assigns 
" lines penned on the apex of Cleopatra's Needle;" — ^and to a 
third he offers an answer to the universal question. Here it is : 
" Life is a rapid river, flowing into a mysterious sea." His 
confidential friends exclaim that herein is the true poetic germ ! 
In truth, our poet deals in the vague and mysterious exclusively ; 
and dandles Death through his verses with that sportive activity 
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which, according to his theory, only truly great minds can com- 
prehend. He plays at football with the Destinies ; and terrifies 
young ladies by the levity with which he alludes to all that is 
solemn in life, and terrible in the close of it. This is a pity :— 
he would have made a capital banker's clerk. Luckily, how^ 
ever, for our young Mend, one of his circle, not to be dazzled 
by the sun of his genius, has the hardihood to rebuke the pre- 
sumption of his verse ; — ^to advise the cutting of his hair, and 
to point out the danger in which his exposed neck is placed. 
This bold friend is a lady, who, if she have a particle of pride, 
is proud of the gentleman she " sits under." She is an uneasy 
maiden female of five-and- thirty, who thinks that jewellers 
should be indicted for openly displaying wedding-rings in their 
shop-windows. Her coffin is continually before her eyes. She 
cherishes the profoimdest conviction of the uncertainty of things, 
and is known to have rebuked a jovial party for appointing a 
future pic-nic, without reflecting that they might all be in their 
graves before the day arrived. She tells her Mends that life is 
a thread,-^snapt in an instant ! She has lately advertised for 
a situation as a cheerful companion to a nervous, or melancholy 
person. 

And now let us stop yet another passenger in the great 
thoroughfare of the world. Care has terribly tattooed his face ; 
lines intersect every inch of his forehead ; his eyes lie back from 
the daylight under his puckered brow; coarse lines ramble 
about his mouth ; — ^let us linger no longer over the picture : — 
he has been the loser in a great, stem battle that he waged 
with the world. The honey- of his yoimg nature has turned to 
gall. He has not a smile left for any of us. Well, not a few 
of these stem men pace our London streets, with sixty years 
upon their shoidders, and empty purses in their pockets. They 
are mostly men who have prospered in the beginning and failed 
in the end. And you may hear them whisper into the ears of 
the flushed youths who hasten past them in the great struggle, 
words of sad import— syllables that slacken the vigour of 
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young blood often. Life, our tattooed Mend will declare at 
once, is a Hideous Nightmare ! Toil, and &et, and woe, en- 
compassing us all, at every step we advance, only bid us fare* 
well when the sexton takes us in hand. 

Not by any two of us in shortr— not by the bride and bride- 
groom at Qod's altar — ^is the question answerable in the same 
phrase. Most of us have received letters from some very old- 
fashioned friend, with the long-establishing ship floundering in a 
terrible sea of red-sealing wax above the words — " Such is life !'* 
Life, to a vast number of persons, is a path of various widths :-— 
to the very serious it is the narrowest of paths ; — ^to the jocose, 
it is a broad and pleasant highway ; — to the young, it is a green 
lane, hedged with flowers, and arched over with the " crescent- 
promise'* of the rainbow; — ^to the sceptical it is a maze. To 
another crowd of individuals, life presents itself in various spaces 
of time : — ^to thousands it is a brief hour ; and to the particularly 
philosophic, a second, and no more. An impetuous friend 
interposes with his definition ; and as it represents aptly the 
class of answers given by the thousands who go through life, 
panting all the way with the speed of their progress, let me 
give it. Life, says our impetuous friend, is a Flash of Light- 
ning! 

Truly, as I said before, according as a man answers cheer- 
fully, or mournfully, or savagely this question — ^What is Life ? — 
may you read the chief passage of his history. The frighted 
conscience of Macbeth makes him rail at life : — 

— *' My way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf." 

Tormented by momentary self-reproaches, how may he pause 

in peace, to smile at the days that is bright for all good men. 

No : — ^he finds that life — 

" Is but a poor shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing." 
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To him truly and inevitably so ! Yet men are found to 
answer the question cheerfully and heartily. A man with the 
pure brightness of nature in his heart sees, cheerful replies in 
the flowers that burst quietly at his feet : and in the voices of 
the birds. Sorrow only comes to quicken his sympathies, even 
though it dim the brightness of his landscapes ; and in vain do 
gross temptations assail the quiet beating of his heart. 

Every poet, every statesman, every essayist, every philosopher, 
has framed his epigramatic reply to our question. Mr. Carlyle 
starts forward with one — 

" What is Life ? A thawing ice-board 
On a sea with sunny shore — 
Gay we sail — ^it melts before ns ; — 
We are sunk, and seen no more." 

Poets have written often of Life only to remind us of our 
precarious hold upon it. According to one poet it is "a sweet 
delusion ; " while another plaintively asks — 

"Oh Life! is a// thy song 
Endure, and— die? " 

Surely, not in any sense, or by any man, may Life be so de- 
scribed ; for if it were so, in vain would the poet's song be, 
and all unnoticed the mid-day lark might make the heavens 
musical to us ! Other poetical Mends crowd before mc with 
definitions. Laman Blanchard says : — 

" Our Life is an idle boat 
Along a winding river." 

Here a gleam of philosophy lights the burden. Idle the boat 
is, too often, compared with its capacity for navigation; and 
little, often, do we accomplish of the mighty sum of human 
labour that lies in the hands of the weakest of us ; but not 
altogether contemptible are our realisations ; and it is hardly for 
us, with all our weakness of purpose, to cry aloud woe and 
sadness, and so let the boat float at last, errandless and empty 
out to sea. 

I feel fairly besieged with definitions now. Life is a boat, an 
iceberg, a muddy stream, a pellucid river, a game at chess, the 
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toss of a coin ;— « bubble, a comedy, a tragedy^ a burlesque, a 

poem to the end, a duH passage of prose, an ebbing tide, a 

sandbank, a dream, a iitful fever, etcetera, etcetera ! It is 

interpreted in a thousand images, because it has its thousand 

phases — ^because it is attractive or repulsive, according to the 

realisations of each individual. It is a dream to those who 

wander through the world with their hands in their pockets, 

and cotton-wool in their ears. To these Longfellow writes : — 

" Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ; 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem.** 

To the heated speculator, busy with the rise and fall of funds. 
Life is the toss of a coin ; to the indifferent, it is a comedy ; to 
few indeed, we all hope I think, is it a dull, level passage of 
prose ; and to fewer still, a tragedy ; but how honestly we may 
be serious with Longfellow where he writes : — 

" Life is real — ^life is earnest, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave." 

And now we will close our group of definitions picked at 
random — ^but not dolefully — ^by no means to solemn and sad 
music. Rather to a cheerful measure, full of harmony, a touch 
of tenderness trembling often to the surface, and happy, light 
airs treading upon the serious passage, to relieve and brighten 
the whole. 

Yet Life, meet it as we may, with light hearts, or with 
doleful hearts, is a blessing that we cannot count upon for 
an hour. Without sermonising unnecessarily like our foregoing 
friends, we may admit that *' the lean fellow " lays an indis- 
criminate hand upon the ruddy child and the young mother, as 
upon the halt and aged. He desolates bright homes ; scares 
with a bloodless arm, the peace and plenty of a good man's 
family ; and lays his remorseless fingers upon every comfort of 
an industrious man*s household. The sorrow which attends 
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the grave of those we love, comes to how many widows and 
orphans arm-in-ann with pale and dire Want! The desolate 
scenes upon which parish undertakers gaze» have much of the 
truly tragic in them ; and even more thrilling to the quick heart, 
is the widowed home, that was at once refined and full of com- 
fort — ^the home of the clerk, and poor plodding professional 
man — ^now stripped of its store, and full of auctioneer's " Lots." 
To escape these terrible issues, industrious men have made 
many efforts — ^many strong resolves. Public meetings have been 
held ; the virtue of provident habits has been loudly proclaimed ; 
but the truth must go forth, that these efforts for the most part 
have been but partially successful. The provident working man 
has been generally compelled to place his savings in the hands 
of unscrupulous agents; his treasurer has generally been his 
publican — ^the head man of his burial club, an undertaker. 

In December, 1850, an important meeting was held in Man- 
chester, and presided over by Lord Erskine, to inquire into the 
safety of benefit societies generally, but more particularly of 
those societies enrolled in the manner of Odd Fellows, Fores- 
ters, or Rechabites. The recent failures of certain large 
societies had evidently awakened the attention of the opera- 
tive classes to the working of the associations which professed 
to guarantee them all kinds of benefits at the lowest possible 
figure. A poor man was told that in return for a small weekly 
sum he would assure himself an allowance in sickness, an 
annuity for his old age, and a sum of money for his widow. 
Tempted by this prospect, thousands of working men joined 
benefit societies. "From 1795 to 1832," according to Mr. 
George Greig, " no less than nineteen thousand, seven hundred, 
and eighty-five friendly societies lodged their rules with clerks 
of the peace, as they were compelled to do ; and they enrolled 
members of various ages, generally contributing equal amounts, 
and promising to one and all an equal share in the benefits. 
For a society which received members who were only eighteen 
years of age to do this for all its members, it ought to look for- 
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ward to an existence of at least forty years ; but, nevertheless, 
in 1836 (only forty-one years after the establishment of the first, 
and when not one should have ceased to exist), there were only 
five thousand, four hundred and nine such societies extant.*' 
These facts prove that the benefit societies in question were ill- 
managed. Their defect was precisely that which threatens at 
the present time to lay in the dust the hopes of tens of thou* 
sands of the working classes. 

The history of the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows is also 
suggestive. Mr. Greig informs us that the average period of 
existence of lodges in connexion with this order has not been 
more than fifteen or sixteen years, and therefore they could not 
have performed what they promised. No one of these lodges 
ought to have fallen through, because in no one case could it be 
shown that all the original members had ceased to exist, and 
therefore ceased properly to be claimants on its funds. For the 
last ten years, lodges in connexion with the Manchester Unity 
of Odd Fellows had been continually closing for want of funds ; 
and the quarterly reports, officially issued, showed that 225 
lodges had been closed from this cause in 1843, 81 **weak*' 
lodges in 1847, and 138 in 1848. These facts attest misman- 
agement and ignorance. By striking an average the chances 
of life are reduced to an appreciable certainty ; and money may 
be safely invested at a given rate of interest. Here are the 
two principles which are brought to bear upon that condition of 
individual uncertainty as to life and health which afflicts those 
whose income dies with them, or whose health is necessary 
to the pursuit of that calling by which they are enabled to live. 
Therefore, when a benefit society, departing from the law of 
averages, advertises benefits at a reduced figure, the cheat 
is obvious. Does the society pretend that it has means at hand 
to exempt its members from those chances of life and health to 
which the general community is doomed ; or can it show that it 
has a channel for the investment of its capital which is lucra- 
tive, certain, and closed to other societies ? If it can prove 
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either of tibese special advantages, well and good; I shotdd 
counsel the working man to join at once ; but in the absence of 
such proofs, I should warn him to button up his pockets, and 
deposit his savings elsewhere. 

The working man, who cannot be supposed to imderstand 
clearly the immutable laws which govern the principle of insu- 
rance, is sorely tempted to pay his money to the society which 
bids the highest benefits for it, and upon this temptation thou- 
sands of societies have flourished, until the cheat was published 
by disappointed applicants for the promised benefits. The evil 
which now threatens to wreck the hopes of the great majority of 
benefit subscribers, is the practice which the rival directors of 
these societies have fallen into of promising benefits in return 
for a subscription which will not and cannot secure them. This 
evil is obvious in the condition of the Manchester Odd Fellows ; 
it was shown in the statement of the Essex Provident Society, 
with its deficiency of forty thousand pounds. Tables appear to 
be adopted which have been scouted by all reputable actuaries ; 
fines are inflicted for the most trivial reasons ; the threat of for- 
feiture is held up to the aflrighted poor as the penalty of the 
most inevitable contingencies ; and secretaries are serenely bat- 
tening upon the wasted savings of unsleeping industry. I might 
quote instances of disappointed applications for the merest 
pittance on the part of a thirty years' subscriber. This unfor- 
tunate state of things is beginning to bear its fruit. Benefit 
clubs are decreasing in number and in influence ; and, ere long, 
if the part of the saving poor be not taken in time, they will be 
a byeword of contempt. Sooner or later, a rigid inquiry into 
the actual condition of these clubs will be inevitable.* They 
are now generally in the hands, if not of dishonest, at least of 
incompetent managers. They are backed by the names of 
county grandees, who never trouble themselves to inqiure into 
their condition; and the Odd Fellows now confidently assert 
that the Prince Consort will join their unity. But it would be 

* It is now impending. 
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well if, before taking this step, the Prince were induced to 
satisfy himself on the score of the solvency of the brotherhood. 
As an instance of the light and reckless manner in which benefit 
clubs are conducted, we may mention the recent account of 
a secretary who declared his intention of investing the funds of 
his association in a project which he had originated for the 
establishment of a building society. The favour with which 
this declaration was received, showed at once how little the 
people with whom he had to deal, imderstood the state of their 
case. Had he informed them, in plain terms, that he was 
about to speculate in houses with their money; and that, 
if his speculations did not succeed as he anticipated, they must 
be content to lose their sick, superannuation, and burial allow- 
ances, their concurrence would not probably have been so hearty. 
But it is precisely on this ignorance of members that managers 
speculate. Their security is in the blind faith of their sub- 
scribers. They flourish upon the credulity of the saving 
labourer. They sport with that virtue which betokens more 
than any other the moral elevation of the workman — ^the virtue 
of anticipating the necessities of old age. Even the societies 
which are mainly supported by the middle classes are not free 
&om managerial rapacity, as the recent bankruptcy of the Great 
North of England Building Society too surely indicates. The 
recent Friendly Societies* Act does not coerce where coercion is 
plainly needed. UnenroUed societies may still exist ; publicans 
may yet carry on their warfare upon the pockets of the poor — 
their trade may continue as open as it is imblushing. "When the 
members of enrolled societies, as I have shown, are cheated of the 
provision upon which they had been taught to rely — ^when they 
are thus mulcted under the eye and coimtenance of the law, what 
degree of dishonesty and fraud is it not reasonable to expect in 
the case of societies the directors of which act with impunity ? 

I stated, as a defect in their constitution, that Mechanics' 
Institutes took no notice whatever of the physical economy 
of their members. My inquiries into the present condition 
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of these institutions fully confirmed my position, and showed the 
positive necessity of having popular societies that should be 
at once economic and instructive. It must be to the physical as 
well as the moral advantage of the working-man to belong to 
his Mechanics' Institute. I find that this necessity of double 
attraction has already been recognised in a powerful quarter ; 
and while my inquiries are progressing, I think I cannot do 
better than to state impartially a suggestion which has emanated 
from the active authorities in the North of England. The 
Mechanics' Institutes of the north are perhaps the best managed 
of any in the coimtry. They arie patronised and presided over 
by gentlemen who give their experience smd time, in addition to 
their money and influence, towards their advancement. The 
report of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics' Institutes shows 
an encouraging state of things ; and the accoimts of meetings in 
connexion with the institutes which reach me at frequent 
intervals, exhibit a highly creditable activity on the part of the 
promoters. Such has been the faith of the promoters of these 
institutes hitherto, that they have never for one moment enter- 
tained the idea of departing, in the slightest degree, from the 
original plan laid down by Dr. Birkbeck. In their enthusiastic 
admiration of the benevolent spirit which breathed life into the 
original societies of the doctor, they have worked hard, but 
withal blindly. Mechanics' Institutes have not improved since 
their foundation — Whence their partial failure in many quarters. 
They are not sufficiently practical in their teaching : in this res- 
pect they differ essentially from the Lyceums of America. 

Mr. Charles W. Sikes, (a gentleman connected with the 
Huddersfield Banking Company,) has recently published a 
pamphlet, entitled " Mechanics' Institutes «md Savings Banks," 
in which he suggests the appointment of a sub-committee in 
every institute, to receive the small savings of the members, and 
to hand them over to the savings' banks. He thus states his 
plan : — 

^< I venture to suggest a method hitherto untried, namely^ 
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that the humbler members of each Mechanics' Institution should 
be encouraged to < transact a little business ' with a preliminary 
savings' bank within the institution, for which purpose some of 
the leading members might form a small ^ savings' bank com- 
mittee,' attending an evening weekly to receive their trifling 
deposits-— their threepences, their sixpences, and, perhaps, their 
shillings — giving each party a small book, and, so soon as his 
sum reached, say two poimds two shillings, paying it over to the 
government savings' bank of the town, in the person's name, 
and giving to him or her the new pass-book. This is to be 
repeated till another guinea be accimiulated, to be again trans- 
ferred, and so on. No interest being allowed until paid over to 
the government savings' bank, the little book-keeping requisite 
would be very simple, and, from always being paid over when 
it reached one pound one shilling, or two poimds two shillings, 
the liability incurred would be very limited. A list of the 
balances (with the ledger folio corresponding with the pass- 
book, and signed by the treasurer) to be suspended in the room 
each half-year, thus enabling each depositor to see his money 
was safe." 

All endeavours to impress the working classes vnth the 
wisdom of a strict economy and a due regard for the future— 
to teach them how to husband the scanty fruits of their labour 
with the idlest and most enduring advantage to themselves, 
should be encouraged and earnestly examined. Mr. Sikes per** 
tinently asks if, in the words of the late Dr. Chalmers, the cir** 
cimistance of a man being depositor in a savings' bank would 
operate as a sort of certificate, or be the guarantee of a sobriety 
and a moral superiority that woidd make him aU the more 
valuable to his employer, why should not Mechanics' Institu- 
tions give the first lessons in so valuable a course ? A frugal 
habit is even of a greater importance than a studious habit to 
the working man. It is an easy matter to jest upon the old 
frugal maxims, and it is to be feared that the practice of 
economy has declined not a little with the authority of economic 
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saws ; but all experience tends to prove that the man who has 
the wisdom to keep the future in view, and the self-denial to 
husband in his lusty days for his waning years, will perform 
his share of work with more good-will, and have a greater com- 
mand over his appetites, than he who is careless of the morrow. 
The thrifty man is the reasoning man, the determined man. 
His self-reliance gives him dignity : he is proud of the future 
he is preparing for himself and those who may depend upon 
him. " If the late Dr. Birkbeck," Mr. Sikes continues, " in 
founding ^Mechanics' Institutions, twenty- six years ago, had 
connected with them such department as a * savings' bank com- 
mittee,' could we possibly have had in manufacturing towns and 
villages, in every season of depression, the hordes of miserable 
and dangerous beings who are the source of so much anxiety, 
and the dishonour of the age ? The remedy is not in more 
scientific knowledge, but in more of the wisdom of Benjamin 
Franklin being infused into the working classes; and, if suc- 
cessful, their condition might in a few years be enviable. Why 
should not each youthful member learn that a glass of beer a 
day is equivalent to two pounds five shillings a year, and that 
two ounces of tobacco a week cost one pound six shillings a 
year ? That a sum of sixpence a week, with interest, amounts to 
forty pounds in twenty years ; or that one shilling and sixpence a 
week deposited in a savings' bank produces forty pounds fifteen 
shillings in nine years ; six shillings a week in the same time 
producing one hundred and sixty three pounds ; and numbers 
could do this if they would try. Would it not be a little fortune 
— a resource fund in sickness or bad times, averting a thousand 
dangers, and temptations, to do evil, that cross the path of the 
poor and the destitute ? Poverty is the great demoralizer, and 
he cannot be kept too far away. In many classes of skilled 
labour, a young man at eighteen could easily commence this 
course, and at twenty-seven, the average age at which English- 
men are married, the sum is realized." 

Mr. Sikes would popularise the study of the science of the 
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*' ways and means" — ^he would teach the science of social and 
physical comforts, in addition to algebra asid the use of the 
globes. Mechanics' Institutes, he acknowledges, do not realise 
the expectations of their promoters. "Offering intellectual 
advantages solely, they are comparatively a failure ; amuse- 
ments have not been much more successful. Try then the 
savings' bank, establish a coffee room, and thus invested with 
a triple attraction — ^instruction for the mind, refreshment for 
the body, and improvement to the estate, they possibly might 
win nimibers to their ranks. . . . There is probably a ' turn- 
ing point' in the lives of all. Much depends upon the manner 
in which they spend their evenings and their earnings." 

In the ardour of debating the wisdom of an innovation, how- 
ever, men must be cautious to avoid extremes — ^the economic 
must not displace the instructive and intellectual. A man with 
a money box is not a god ; and I confess to a feeling of dislike 
towards a child who hoards its little properties. Here is the 
difference between proper frugality and niggardly thrift. A 
habit of saving, if not properly balanced by other qualities, is 
apt to degenerate into the passion of the miser, and to make of 
a man an utterly selfish animal. A child hoards for the selfish 
love of possession ; but the frugal husbandman is one who puts 
bye something for that inevitable hour when he will no longer be 
able to work for those who are dear to him. He lays a double 
tax upon himself, that he may earn a quiet leisure for his old 
age ; but all his savings will avail him little in his decline, if 
he have laid up no intellectual store in the days of his youth. 
" If I were to pray for a taste," said Sir John Herschell in 1833, 
addressing the subscribers to the "Windsor and Eton Public 
Library, " which should stand me in stead under every variety 
of curcumstances, and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness 
to me through life, and a shield against its ills, however thing s 
might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would be a 
taste for reading. I speak of it, of course, only as a worldly 
advantage, and not in the slightest degree as superseding or 
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derogating from tiie higher office and surer and stronger panoply 
of religious principles — ^but as a taste, an instrument, and a 
mode of pleasurable gratification. Give a man this taste, and 
the means of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of making 
a happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his hands a most 
perverse selection of books. You place him in contact with 
the best society in every period of history — ^with the wisest, 
the wittiest — with the tenderest, the bravest, and the purest 
characters that have adorned humanity. You make him a 
denizen of all nations— a contemporary of all ages. The world 
has been created for him. It is hardly possible but the cha- 
racter should take a higher and better tone from the constant 
habit of associating in thought with a class of thinkers, to say 
the least of it, above the average of humanity. It is morally 
impossible but that the manners should take a tinge of good 
breeding and civilization from having constantly before one eyes 
the way in which the best bred and the best informed men 
have talked and conducted themselves in their intercourse with 
each other. There is a gentle but perfectly irresistible coercion 
in a habit of reading, well directed, over the whole tenour of a 
man's character and conduct, which is not the less effectual 
because it works insensibly, and because it is really the last 
thing he dreams of." The shelf of books in the poor man's 
cottage i9 some pledge of his keeping the peace; but those 
books will be little thumbed while his children are crying for 
bread. He must be taught that true economy which shall 
fortify him against evil times, and keep an even quantity of food 
in the cupboard ; he will then read with pleasure and profit. 
It is shown that the very poor generally pay thirty to sixty per 
cent. esLtra for many of the common necessaries of life ; being 
unable to purchase more than the smallest quantities of tea, 
sugar, &c. The Working Man's Institute should offer him 
instruction in household economy, in the common law of his 
country, in the nature and increase of capital, in the relations 
of employer and employed, in the sciences applicable to his 
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labours. The graees of literature and art may oome afterwaardi« 
It if some way in the right direction to giye him a full sense of 
the dignity of labour, to show him how much ciyilization owes 
to the manual dexterity of the artizan. Nudui tn nudd hamo-^ 
naked on the naked ground — said Pliny, man came into the 
world ; and by the labour of his hands and the subtle scheming 
of his brain has he fortified himself against the elements, and 
called his food from the fecimd womb of the earth. ** Man is 
naked,'* said M. Thiers, in the course of an address on the 
dignity of labour; "destitute of everything when he comes 
upon the earth ; but he has powers — powers unequally distri- 
buted among his fellows ; he employs them, and by their exer- 
tion he obtains possession of all he needs, and becomes lord of 
the elements — almost of nature itself. Man has powers, then, 
that he may use them-^not play with them, as the bird plays 
with its wings, its beak, or its Toice. Leisure time will come 
some day. That voice, he Will make it the voice of a sweet 
singer ; those hands — ^those fbet, he will nuike Ihem the hands 
and feet of a skilful dancer. But he must work — work long 
and hard, before the day of rest comes. He must work for his 
living. A study of our nature leads us to this conclusion, just 
as the study of the beaver, the sheep, and the lion, leads ns to 
call the one a constructive, the other an herbtverous, and the 
third a carnivorous animal. At the cost of much trouble matt 
exists in tolerable comfort ; and God helping him, many changes 
are effected on the face of the earth ; empires crumbling upon 
empires, generations succeeding generalions, intermingling them* 
selves from north to south, and firom east to west, exchanging 
ideas and commimicating their discoveries by means of hardy 
navigators, who pass horn cape to cape, from the Mediterranean 
into the Atlantic, frdm the Atlantic into the Indian Ocean, 
bringing together all the productions of the globe : and thus 
the human race attains a point at which Its poverty is changed 
into opulance— where instead of the hides of beasts, men wear 
silks and purple ; Where they see the most nourishing fhuts, 
s 2 
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in the greatest variety, consumed often thousands of miles from 
the soil in which they were produced, and where their dwellings 
•—at first not much better than the beavers' huts — ^take the pro- 
portions of the Parthenon, the Vatican, and the Tuileries." To 
nerve the trembling hand, and vindicate poverty from its shame, 
let examples be brought to light of the noble successes of heroic 
industry ; and the sure good that flows from temperate wants, 
from bearing in mind the wisdom of the Persian who advised 
men " not to stretch their legs beyond their carpet," will follow. 
It is a fine creed when hope feels the fulness of certainty that 
" in proportion to the toil is the reward." 

It is not the characteristic of English labourers to fly from 
labour; but when the toil is over, and the reward is earned, 
this is often dissipated thoughtlessly and improfitably by 
them. The hard-earned shilling is spent without a thought : 
the honest toil has no good result. It cannot be denied 
that to this improvidence we may trace much of the distress 
that has fallen in times of scarcity upon the labouring popu- 
lation; and I believe I shall be able to prove, before I 
close the question of the associations of working men, that 
by a judicious and enlightened management, the earnings 
which, by reason of their defective distribution, now barely 
bring necessaries to their possessors, might be made to 
supply all the comforts of life in sufiicient abimdance, and, 
above all, leave an item for the savings' bank. 

Mr. Sikes's plan is undoubtedly sound in principle, but I fear 
that its adoption would not be attended with much success until 
working men had received ample instruction in the economic 
management of their slender resources. As it is, it is plain 
that they reverse the political dogma of buying in the cheapest 
market and selling in the dearest, inasmuch as their labour 
is carried to the wholesale market, whereas the product of their 
labour is expended in the retail market. It is evident that good 
wages do not consist in the amount of money, but in the extent 
of the command they give over the necessaries of life. As the 
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case stands, labour is bought wholesale, and the proceeds of 
labour pay the profits of the retail trader. Whether this disad- 
vantage admits of equitable adjustment is a question of vital 
concern to all. It is a question of overwhelming importance to 
inquire whether or not a more economic market may not be 
found wherein the labourer may expend his earnings, than is 
supplied by the small trading commimity in the present hour. 
Another evil, largely detrimental to the well-being of the work- 
ing classes, is, imdoubtedly, the wholesale system of adulte- 
ration carried on in every branch of trade — ^the sand and flour 
in sugar, the chicory in coffee, the sloe in tea, the treacle and 
salt and verdigris in beer, the chalk and water in milk, the 
bones and potatoes in bread, &c. All these cheats fall most 
heavily upon the classes least able to bear them. Again, false 
weights and short measures are not seldom given. It is only a 
few weeks ago, that a tradesman was simimoned and fined 
a small simi for having a lump of lead attached to the under 
part of his scales. This man, it stands to reason, must have 
cheated many poor purchasers — ^robbed them — (for there is no 
other designation for the offence) — and he was simply fined. 
Had one of his customers abstracted an egg from his shop, the 
poor wretch would have taken a very rapid journey to the House 
of Correction, to expiate the enormity of his offence. Thus the 
law writes — " Thou shalt not steal — ^before the counter :" false 
weights and short measure are not dishonesties. 

A rumour has been gaining ground for some time past, that 
the Mechanics' Institutes of England are not supported by the 
working classes. Such a report is pregnant with harm. It 
tends to alienate the minds of mechanics from societies which, 
in spite of cavil and misrepresentation, have gone on increasing 
in numbers ; and, in the aggregate, it may be added, in pros- 
perity. In some instances, where the subscription is high, or 
the institution is mismanaged, and its original intention per- 
verted, it would be folly to deny that majorities of the trading 
classes exist ; but to assert that the greater number of Mecha- 
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xiics* Institutes are supported by tradesmen and their clerks is to 
venture a position whicli facts cannot by any possible means be 
brought to consolidate. The London Institutes are necessarily 
apt instances for the use of those who seek to substantiate the 
harmful rumour in question ; but if those gentlemen who are 
ready to find fault (without, however, suggesting remedies), 
will take the trouble to refer for additional information to 
the reports of the Northern, Midland, Lancashire, and 
Cheshire and Scottish Unions of these Institutes, their own 
complacent belief in the speedy annihilation of Mechanics* In« 
slitutes will receive a very decided contradiction. The error 
of quarrelling with the partial result of Mechanics* Institutes 
is to be traced to the enthusiasm of their founders. It was 
said that they would be the means of raising the working 
classes to a high intellectual condition ; whereas their influence 
could only yield the foimdation of such a result. Lord Carlisle 
in his capacity of chairman, at the meeting of the Yorkshire 
Union in May, 1849, spoke pertinently on this head: — "I should 
think," said his lordship, << that person a very injudicious friend 
of Mechanics' Institutions who should pretend that in your 
reading-rooms and lecture-rooms, the means were afforded of 
turning all your members at once into finished scholars or 
ready-made philosophers ; or should say that they put it in 
your power to grasp that eminence which must always be the 
reward of the midnight toil of the student, or the life*)ong 
research of the experimentalist. But if it be the object how to 
raise the toiling masses of our countrymen above the range 
of sordid cares and low desires ; to interweave the daily drudgery 
' of life with the coimtless graces of literature, and the glowing 
wit of fancy — to clothe the lessons of duty and of prudence in 
the most instructive as well as the most inviting forms— to 
throw open to eyes dulled and bleared with the irksome mono- 
tony of their daily task- work, the rich resources and the bound- 
less prodigality of nature — ^to dignify the present with the 
lessons of the past and the visions of the future— to make the 
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artizans of our crowded workshops, and the mmates of our most 
sequestered villages, alive to all that is going on in the big 
universe around them — and, amidst all the startling repelling 
inequalities of our various conditions, to put all upon a level in 
the equal domains of intellect and of genius ; if these objects-*— 
and they are neither slight nor trivial—if these objects are 
worthy of acceptance and approval, I think they can be satisfac* 
torily attained by the means which Mechanics* Institutions 
place at our disposal, and it is upon grounds such as these 
that I urge you to tender to them your encouragement and 
support." At the same meeting the Dean of Ripon added his 
forcible testimony to the good effect which these institutions, 
even in their present imperfect organization, have brought about. 
The dean alluded to three members who had recently seceded 
from the Ripon Institution. He declared that one of them, 
a common bricklayer, came to seek for instruction, and the 
advantages to be derived from the school. " Now," said 
the dean, '* he is a person of considerable comfort and station 
in Australia. He subscribed five pounds for our new building, 
and states that he owes all that he has, from having had an 
opportunity of entering our Mechanics' Institute. Another 
man came in, whose abilities became quickened, his ambition 
turned, and his full purpose of mind excited. He is now in 
most comfortable circumstances in Sweden, and writes con- 
tinually with a bosom full of gratitude for the benefits he 
received. Another individual who eame into the institution, 
first got education himself ; then he became a teacher ; after- 
wards he put himself forward, until he was made master. He 
is now an engineer in a most important situation, and rising 
rapidly in the comforts of life. I may just add two other cases 
which I think were exceedingly good: they were two poor 
" navvies," who came to the institution, after working fourteen 
hours in wheeling and labouring at a railway, to learn to read, 
vnite, and to cypher. These men, at the conclusion of the rail- 
way work, came to the institution, thanked the secretary tot the 
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knowledge they had acquired, and for what was of more value 
to them, the habits of sobriety, temperance, and retirement, 
apart from the evil ways of their companions. They were both 
going to America, and came to take their leave. One had 
saved eight}' pounds, and the other one hundred pounds. These 
are the practical every-day events which I believe are taking 
place in the bosoms of our institutions." While citing these 
encouraging instances of actual good wrought, it is as well to 
note that they are only rare exceptions. It would be a wilful 
mis-statement of probability were artizans lured to the institutes 
by certain promises of that advancement which the worthy dean 
cites for their encouragement. These instances are the best 

effect, not the general effect. But, setting aside all considera- 
tion of advancement in physical comfort, allowing that s^tten^- 
ance at a Mechanics' Institute does not actually place the 
artizan in a better physical position than he held before he 
became a member, that such attendance does not actually 
increase his value as a labourer, does it not elevate him as a 
man ? It is something not altogether worthless to learn faith 
in the dignity of labour, to become acquainted with the e^act 
sciences (if only with their elements), to imbibe pure and noble 
sentiments, and to take lessons in political and social economy. 
These tangible advantages are within the reach of every steady 
workman ; by making use of them he may improve his moral 
being, and contract those habits of temperance which will 
enable him to economise the fruits of his labour. I cannot 
close my observations on this head, without referring to an 
instance recently recorded by the delegate of the Whitby 
Mechanics' Institute, at a late meeting of the Yorkshire Union» 
" As an instance of the good done by these means (the insti- 
tutes) he might mention that a member of his institute, had 
recently made a discovery in optics, which Professor Simms, of 
London, had tested, and pronounced to be of great value, 
and which would probably be patented. Robert Stephenson, 
Esq., their member, had taken this young man by the hand." 
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The City of London Mechanics' Institute, established in 1836, 
is situate in Gould Square, Crutched Friars. It is neither 
80 large nor so powerful a society as its prototype of Chan- 
cery Lane. The institute is a sufficiently commodious house. 
It is one of modest architectural pretensions, and is fitted up 
without much regard to ornament, but with a view to the con- 
venience of members. The subscription is two shillings and 
sixpence per quarter. For this sum the subscriber has access 
to a well-selected library of upwards of three thousand volumes 
—the use of a museum and chemical laboratory; a reading- 
room supplied with the daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals, 
and is entitled to an admission for himself and friend to the 
weekly lecture. A subscription of seven shillings and sixpence 
per quarter will entitle the subscriber to all the advantages ihe 
institution affords — except the dancing class. These extra 
advantages consist of classes, under competent masters, for the 
study of elocution, English grammar, French and German, 
writing and arithmetic, mathematics, geometry, geography, 
chemistry, botany, instrumental music, discussion, and literary 
composition. As few mechanics would venture to enter upon 
all these studies at once, the authorities have wisely arranged a 
scale of charges for each branch of instruction : — ^Thus the sub- 
scription to the writing and arithmetic class imder Mr. Hoessler 
is eighteenpence per quarter ; for the phonetic class, one shil- 
ling per quarter; for the German class, two shillings per 
quarter; for the French class, four shillings per quarter; for 
elocution, one shilling per quarter ; for chemistry, two shillings 
per quarter ; for violin, three shillings per quarter ; and so on. 
In this way the wants of very poor men are met ; and the con- 
sequence is, that working men gather about the institute and 
support it. 

The syllabus of lectures which I have before me, though 
superior to that of the London Mechanics' Institute, is not as 
practical, that is to say, as useful, as it might and should be. 
The four first ''lectures" which are announced, are readings 
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horn Sliakfpeare ; next follow two lectures on ** tlie Bldn " and 
«« Bathing ; " then a lecture on ** ColumbiiB and the discovery of 
America," followed by one on ''the life and Genins of Sir 
William Jones." These are followed by one lecture on '' The 
Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations in 1851,** 
and, ''An Entertainment." Of this list the gdIj lecture that 
stricUy ^yplies to the condition of the working men is that 
on the great exhibition. There is no possible objection to 
the other lectures, saye that they stand in lieu of more appro- 
priate subjects. It would be folly to object to a diffusion of the 
knowledge of Shakspeare, or to a general acquintance with the 
perils and achievements of Columbus, and the writings of Sir 
William Jones ; and the lectures on bathing and the skin are 
important, but they should be interspersed with explanations of 
theories and matters pertaining to the arts and sciences which 
bear upon the handicrafts of the minority of members. The 
carpenter who constructs looms, will certainly profit by an ac- 
quaintance with the process of weaving in all its branches ; and 
the weaver, by learning a theory of colouring and the processes 
of dyeing, will gain something to his advantage. A study of 
all praclical arts, in short, is of vast importance to the artisan, 
whetb» relating directly to his particular labour or not. Thus, 
such a lecture as the following description indicates, is precisely 
that which I should recommend the authorities of Mechanics' 
Institutes to keep in view, as a sample of an entertainment at 
once useful and interesting : — 

" On next, Mr. wiU deliver the first of a course 

of four lectures on the cotton trade and manufacture, including 
the processes of bleaching, dyeing, and calico printing, to be 
illustrated by a series of working models of the most improved 
machines used in the manufacture of cotton cloth, and the 
different manufactunng processes gone through systematically 
from the raw cotton to the loom. For this purpose the series 
of working models will be set in motion by steam power, and 
the operations popularly explained. These machines consist 
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of-— 1, blowing firame ; 2, carding engine ; 3, drawing frame ; 
4, roving frame; 5, throstle frame; 6, self-acting mule; 7, 
doubling frame ; 8, warping mill ; 9, sizing machine ; 10, power 
loom; 11, cylinder calico printing machine; 12, a portable 
steam engine; together with an appropriate apparatus for 
illustrating the processes of bleaching, dyeing, and printing." 

The Finsbury Mechanics' Institution, situated in Commercial 
Place, City Road, is better adapted to the requirements of 
wwking men, perhaps, than either of the London Institutions 
I have yet mentioned. It is almost esclusively patronized 
by mechanics, and is conducted with a sound practical view. 
The subscription is still lower than that of the City of London 
Institute, being only one shilling and sixpence per quarter. 
The instruction offered, includes political ai^ social economf • 
These, as I have already had occasion to indicate, are most 
useful studies to working men. If the authorities would apply 
the meaxm at their disposal to instruct their subscribers in 
the laws which govern health, and the economical means 
which increase domestic comfort, a step would be taken in 
the right direction^ 

The great success which immediately followed the opening 
of a Birkbeck Secular School in qcmnexion with the London 
Mechanics' Institution, induced the authorities to extend the 
practical usefuhiess of the system pursued in this school ; and 
under the auspices of Mr. W. Ellis and Mr. John Kuntz, the 
school in connexion with the Finsbury Institute was established, 
and confided to the care of Mr. Thomas Cave, under whose 
superintendence it has rapidly risen to be a most successful and 
highly beneficial enterprise. The school was opened on the 
16th of July, 1849, for the admission of boys of from seven 
years of age and upwards. The instruction is strictly secular ; 
but it must not be understood that because the children are 
not sent from school, as Sydney Smith describes charity boys, 
^^foU of catechism and bread and butter," that therefore moral 
teaehioig is ei^cluded, This 19 a cosomon iiiistake^ fpati^r^ by 
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those who argue for a national system of education under the 
auspices of the state church ; and it is an error, moreover, that 
has done its full amount of harm hy fostering the popular preju- 
dice against such institutions as the school imder notice. The 
instruction given, includes reading, writing, arithmetic, English 
grammar, composition, history, geography, drawing, and vocal 
music; also the elements of algebra, geometry, mensuration, 
mechanics, and the natural sciences. The master described his 
system to me as a combination of individual and simultaneous 
teaching, with the aid of monitors and paid assistants. The 
school is divided into three parts, or divisions, each division 
being superintended by a junior teacher, who is in training for 
the ultimate position of master ; the entire school being under 
ibe supreme cosferol of Mi. Cave, whose * energy, and perse-, 
verance in a very irksome and diificidt avocation, command very 
honourable mention. Each division of the school is again 
parted into classes, and over each class a moniter selected from 
the class, presides. These monitors, who are chosen for their 
general good conduct and superior advancement, are occupied 
during the morning in imparting instruction to the classes over 
which they preside, and in the afternoon they in turn, receive 
instruction from the master. By this plan the most complete 
harmony is maintained amongst a large number of boys of 
various classes and different habits ; and I shoidd add in 
support of the system, that when I visited the school-room 
(without previous intimation of my intention to do so) the 
utmost order prevailed, and there was not a voice to be heard 
save those of the teachers who were engaged in the duties 
of instruction. Mr. Cave informed me that he always en- 
deavoured to give his lessons in the most attractive and homely 
form, to divest learning of its formal phrases and forbidding 
garb, and thus to interest his pupils in their tasks. 

One of the most novel as well as the most hopeful features 
of this school is its domestic character. The boys arrive at 
school at half-past nine o'clock in the morning, ^nd a^e com« 
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pelled to cany their dinner with them. About noon there is a 
cessation jfrom labour, when the boys eat their dinner together, 
and resume their studies, after the lapse of half an hour. The 
master informed me that he foimd this plan very successful — ^the 
more so, as he took care to get rid of the more irksome and 
severer duties in the morning, and thus was enabled to humour 
that physical repose which is necessary to the healthful progress 
of digestion. The most popular and the most directly beneficial 
instruction, I was assured, was that in the laws of health and 
social economy. The master placed great faith in the good 
result of these studies, and assured me that they were the most 
popular, not only with the boys, but with the parents who 
belonged to the Institute. 

Although the school has not been in existence twelve months, 
and the average age of the pupils is ten years, yet many of 
them are working algebraical equations, and propositions in the 
second book of Euclid ; and I am assured that many boys, who 
are in their tenth year only, have got beyond the first book. 
Mr. Cave also informed me that he had recently instituted a 
surveying class which promised weU. The children are for the 
most part the offspring of mechanics, and small and poor trades* 
men. It is obvious that such a soimd course of instruction, 
as that I have but partially indicated, must be highly advan- 
tageous to these classes of the community. As regards the 
means used to obtain the necessary obedience to authority in 
the scholars, I am sorry to record that the cane is not dispensed 
with. Mr. Cave told me that during the first three months' of 
the school's existence no corporal punishment was inflicted; 
but that when the number of scholars had increased from 
seventy to two hundred and thirty, he found it impossible to 
maintain order and exact obedience without 'Hhe magic aid" 
of the cane. This gentleman further expressed his conviction 
that this degrading punishment might be dispensed with en- 
tirely "were it not for the evil effects of home influence." 
"Spare the rod and spoil the child" is not altogether an ex- 
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ploded theory of conduct ; on the contrary, there are mttij men 
engaged in the slenderly-acknowledged duties of tuition, who 
stoutly maintain to this hour, that without the *^ wholesome 
correction" of the rod, stubborn youth cannot be rightly trained. 
It would, I apprehend, be digressing from the immediate pur- 
pose of my inquiry, were I to enter into this argument, but 
I cannot refrain from asserting, as the result of no little ex- 
perience, that wherever I have had the opportunity of testing 
the rival systems, vis., that which is based exclusively on moral 
means, with that of which fear is the motive, I have invariably 
found a high tone of sentiment, and a tractable conduct in bo3rs 
subjected to the system of kindness ; and a servile cringing to 
authoHty, cunning, and a debased general conduct, amongst 
those scholars subjected to the brutalising influence of fear. In 
the school under notice the cane is rarely used— it is the sword 
suspended by a haii^— -and is sufficiency kept in view to inspire 
dread in the scholars. That the order and harmony remarkable 
in this school, is not wholly attributable to the influence of fear, 
may be inferred from the perfect order and assiduity with which 
the scholars work in the absence of their master, and still more 
strikingly, from recent voluntary subsciptions raised amongst 
the pupils, to present Mr. Cave with an air-pump, in token of 
their regard and gratitude* 

To return to Mechanics* Institutes — the payment for this 
education is sixpence per week, or twenty-four shillings per 
annum* Of these Institutions, whether called Literary and 
ScienUflc, Mechanics, or Athenseums, there are now about 
Ave hundred in existence in England alone — ^these are noble 
storm-sails, but to be made stronger yet. 

I might now draw public attention to the burial clubs which 
now exist in the metropolis. Everybody will agree with Charles 
Lamb, that it is not pleasant to be told that, as a prudent man, 
you should enrol yourself a member of a burial society at once ; 
yet such is the popular wish to be "splendid in ashes and 
pompous in the grave," that there are few, even of the very 
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poor, ^o would not "deprive the body of many a si^otiry 
morsel that the lifeless one might be served up in a richer state 
to the worms." Yet there is a trace of dignity in this stickling 
for post mortem honours amongst the poor, which is shrewdly 
defined by Lamb in a subsequent paragraph, where he goes on 
to say that " nothing tends to keep up in the ims^inations of the 
poorer sort of people a generous horror of the workhouse more 
than the manner in which pauper fdnerals are conducted in this 
metropolis. The cofin nothing but a few naked planks coarsely 
put together — ^the want of a paU (that decent and well-imagined 
veil, which, hiding the coffin that hides the body, keeps that 
which would shock us at two removes from us), the coloured 
coats of the men that are hired, at cheap rates, to carry the 
body, altogether give the notion of the deceased having been 
some person of an ill life and conversation, some one who may 
not claim the entire rites of Christian burial, one by whom some 
parts of the sacred ceremony would be desecrated if they should 
be bestowed npon him. I meet these meagre processions some- 
times in the street. They are sure to make me out of humour, 
and melancholy all the day after. They have a harsh and 
ominous aspect." Against such an exit from a scene on which 
the poor play but a miserable part at best, what resource have 
they ? How may they provide against the assault of the ** lean 
fellow who beats aU conquerors ?" The fruit of their labour or 
their improvident habits will not permit them to save for the 
catastrophe, and their refuge is inevitably a burial club or 
society. It has been objected to these societies that they tempt 
the poor to gamble with death ; that they incite to murder, and 
that on these grounds they should be suppressed by act of parlia- 
ment. I should Hke it to be my duty to make strict inquiries on 
these heads, not with the idea of substantiating such objections 
but, on the contrary, with a strong wish to refute and destroy 
them. I believe them to be utterly groundless, as they are illo- 
gical and betra^^ ignorance of hxmian conduct. Burial societies 
are no more than limited insurance societies. Instead of under- 
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taking to pay a thousand pounds on the death of the person 
insured, they simply offer sufficient means to command what 
society calls "decent sepidture." If these limited insurance 
offices — ^which hold forth only the price of a stout elm coffin 
and the hire of a few bearers and cloaks, and the rent of a 
grave, as a temptation — ^provoke crimes too horrible to meet the 
day, then is human virtue cheap enough at any rate. In an 
insatiate lust of gain murders have undoubtedly been com- 
mitted ; a father's and a husband's life have been held as cheap 
as a five pound note; the fee of a burial club has nerved an 
assassin's hand. These are facts unhappily to well substan- 
tiated to admit of doubt, but do they prove the necessity of 
forbidding the existence of burial clubs ? 

If so, the application of the argument must be extended to life 
and fire insurance companies. I need not dwell upon the trial 
of Wainwright and others in support of such extension of the 
argument. At the present moment an inquiry into these clubs 
or societies would, I apprehend, be particularly opportune. The 
parson who takes no heed of the dying pauper, may stop his 
body at the boundary of his parish, and demand his toll on the 
clay. In return for the money will he imdertake to macadamise 
the poor man's road to heaven ? At least this is an invariable 
condition of all other tolls, and I am at a loss to discover why 
the clergy should be paid for doing nothing. 

Turning aside from the steaming churchyards of towns, let 
me introduce the reader to an odd exhibition of assurance — ^it is 
a Pork Insurance Company. For many years past farmers have 
been in the habit of insuring their crops of wheat and barley, 
and their cattle — ^but till lately I had never heard of a society 
got up in a remote village by a few intelligent countrymen to 
assure themselves against the ills that pigs are heir to. 

A pig in a picture is a pleasing object. The disregard in 
which he is said (not always truly) to hold Mr. Chadwick's pre- 
cepts ; his odd brusque habits, and the flowing lines of his con- 
tour, recommend him to the painter; while liis contempt for 
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the xusages of polite society keep him out of the pale of g^teel 
circles. 

This consideration leads us to the reflection that many things 
which the pencil of the artist transforms to the picturesque — as 
ragged, dirty children ; squalid rooms ; foul and dingy alleys- 
are, in their reality, altogether unpleasant objects. I, therefore, 
offer no apology for bringing before the reader, in as artistic a 
manner as I am able to command, a certain pig, whose sty I may 
at this present moment have in my eye. This pig is the pro- 
perty of a worthy agricultural labourer, whom I shall, in open 
defiance of his godfathers and godmothers, christen Reuben. 
Behold Reuben's pig, with his long, flapping ears ; his taper 
snout decorated with a metal ring ; his slender pretensions to a 
tail ; his popular trotters ; and his broad, flat sides. He is a 
frisky fellow, with a certain good humour ; his grimt has more 
the sound of luxurious enjoyment than that of dissatisfaction. 
He pertinaciously grubs about after wash ; yet, in the absence 
of that luxury, he contentedly consumes turnip- tops. But 
Reuben's pig is no common pig. He is not of that class of pigs 
which ragged children hunt up and down London courts and 
and alleys j he by no means lives from snout to gutter, like those 
which attract the notice of their owners only on the morning 
when the butcher's knife is ominously sharpened. No, Reuben's 
pig is a very comfortable pig ; and, moreover, a pig that has ex- 
cited considerable attention. A common pig lives his few years ; 
dies ; and subsides into the obscurity of ham and bacon : but 
Reuben's pig has a certain tenure of existence ; and, when he 
dies, he will cause considerable commotion in a grave society of 
men. His health has been inquired into by a band of exact 
arithmeticians ; the chances of his career have been computed 
to a fraction ; and his social habits are narrowly watched. It is 
essential for the well-being of others, that he should be a dis- 
creet and well-behaved pig. He must eschew the irregularities 
of low porcine life, and feel the dignity of his station, for he is a 
member of a flourishing Pig Insurance Society, 
p 



Soldmii meetings are held periodically, to inquire bdo\lAii 
condition and prospects ; he is the subject of a neat little book 
of printed rules and regulations; and rumours of his death 
Would cast a gloom over an otherwise happy assembly. There- 
fore, Reuben's pig is not an ordinary, every-day pig, to be 
passed carelessly by, without thought or notice. He is prdrided 
for during his life ; and his death insures to his owner the 
receipt of a sum sufficient to purchase a successor. The last 
report of the society to which Reuben's pig belongs, showed 
that three pounds, five shillings, and three pence had been paid 
within the half-year for the loss of pigs, and twelve shillings and 
sixpence for printing laws ; — ^leaving in the treasurer's hands a 
balance of two pounds, three shillings, and sixpence. Any body 
who doubts the dignity to which Reuben's pig has arrived, had 
better address a letter to the secretary of the Warsop (Warsop 
is in Nottinghamshire) Pig Insurance Society at once ; where- 
upon he will receive a full confirmation of these present 
assertions. 

To the cottager, with fifteen shillings per week, and six 
healthy children, all hearty as lions, the pig of the family is an 
important member of the household. Reuben's pig certainly 
represents all the hopes and chances Reuben has of giving his 
dependents occasional treats of animal food. The happiness of 
the family on New Year's Day next depends materially upon 
the development of that leg which Reuben's pig is now care* 
lessly rubbing against the door-post, with the obvious hope of 
reducing a little local irritation. Reuben may well lounge 
against the sty in the evening— when his day's hard work is over 
— and, puffing his smoke into the cool evening air, anxiously 
contemplate the proportions of its tenant. He remembers with 
a shudder how a year or two ago, when provisions were un- 
commonly dear, and when work was scarce, his pig suddenly 
died, and was unfit for anything but to fill a hole in the garden. 
That was, for a time, simply ruin. Reuben had no money to 
buy another pig^. and terrible days and nights ensued. He 
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r6meinit>er8 how an earnest man came erne evening to hid gaie^ 
and, in a mild, kind voice, began to talk With him about hid 
loss. Bte temembets that at fir«t he was confused by the 
dttanger's words, and that he Was abont to tttrft awaty and give 
np the Conversation as too deep for his comprehensi^A, Wheit 
tnddenly he caught a glimmer of the truth. It was a Very faint 
glimmer at first, but it soon grew brighter. 

" You have lost your pig," the stranger said, ** and you are 
sorely distresi$ed at the loss — it has Overwhelmed you ; but your 
neighbours have not lost their pigs, so that they are in a com- 
paratively prosperous condition, and should help you in your 
need ; while you should promise to help them at a future time 
when any of them requires your assistance. You see all these 
things are equitably awanged by striking averages. There are 
sixty pigs in your village. Taking the experience of the last 
forty years, one out of the sixty has either died of disease, or been 
rendered by it unfit for consumption as human food. This year 
you are the unfortunate loser * another year the calamity will fall 
upon your next-door neighbour. To each of you the loss must, 
as matters stand, be a calamity* Now, would you not willingly 
pay threepence once a year to insure yourself against the loss of 
your pig for the future ? For, by the payment of that sum, by 
the sixty owners of pigs in your village, a fund will be provided 
to supply the place of the pig that is annually lost." 

These were the words of the stranger, as he leaned ovef 
Reuben's gate, to condole with him upon his loss. They ex- 
plained the principles, not only of porcine, but of human life 
assurance. Reuben was convinced; and now annually insuTesf 
the lives of his pig*. He still finds it difficult, however, to 
make all his neighbours understand the advantages of the Pig 
Insurance Society; but that is not much to be wondered at, 
when people who pretend to be particularly sagacious on all 
pointSf are slow to avail themselves of the advantages of a Man 
Insurance Society. 
Yet to tileee Meohaniee^ Ind<^ttttes^ Id Birkbeck Seetdb^ 
Jt 2 
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Schools; to Literary and Scientific Institutions; to Working 
Mens' Beading Booms, all reasonable men now say, attach the 
benefits of sound assurance. Lessen the chances of Life as 
widely as possible ; — ^with the working man's books let him see 
prospectuses of sound institutions that shall step in when his 
arm fails — ^that shall smoothe his children's early pathway when 
he is called away — that shall warn the wolf from his widow's 
hearth. All these Institutions are properly Storm Sails. 

The best education is that which teaches men the duty 
of placing all who depend upon them, as far as possible, out 
of the reach of chance: books may come afterwards. The 
bread must be earned before the primer is taken in hand. 

Therefore, the Secretaries of Mechanics' and other Institu- 
tions may properly become the local representatives of sound 
societies which ensures needful help to their patrons, in critical 
moments of life. 

But, above all, let these societies be sound ;-^not associations 
instituted to trap the unwary. Unhappily, such societies abound 
throughout the country. Glowing prospectuses are written to 
cover rottenness. Let us glance at the operations of the 
Friendly Emigration Society, which holds its meetings at the 
homely sign of the Hen and Chickens. The Hen and Chickens 
is not a distinguished house — ^ill-natured people would say that 
it is not a respectable house ; and it would be a little bold in 
me to contradict even this proposition. Its landlord is not a 
classical scholar — ^probably a stranger to the charms of Lindley 
Murray. He has, however, as I have once or twice noticed, a 
devil in his eye. There is no mistaking the meaning of the 
brain behind that eye. Glance at it when you will — ay, while 
its owner is jocose, or a good customer gives an extensive order 
— ^there is, as I have written, no mistaking its impression. It 
expresses always the most passionate love of self. It convinces 
you, in a moment, that its owner's affections are fixed for ever 
upon one object; therefore, you are surprised, as you stand 
gosi^ping leisurely before the bar, when you read a poster above 
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the landlord's head, which begms with the welcome announce- 
ment of 

" A BLESSING TO THE POOE." 

You fear at once that you have thought too harshly of the 
tenant of the Hen and Chickens. You think of other men 
who, with repulsive faces, have gentle hearts ; and of the lying 
twinkle that flutters in the eyes of many bad men. You think 
you have been prejudiced, and that you should understand 
thoroughly before you convict. You determine to read the bill 
against the wall. It runs thus— or nearly thus : — 

The poverty of the working classes is a shame to the land 
that gave them birth. All they have to expect here for their 
labour is to be taxed and starve, while their brothers in 
Australia are growing rich and prosperous. Will they continue 
to bear this burden while the remedy is in their own hands ? 
Will they starve, when they might be well-fed, well-clothed, 
and happy ? NO, will probably be the universal answer ; 
especially when they are told that for 

ONE SHILLING 

they may reach the gold diggings. This may appear incredible 
at first sight ; but experience teaches us it may be easily done. 
Therefore all who wish to be happy and prosperous in Australia, 
instead of starving at home, should hasten to enrol themselves 
members of the 

pooE man's emigbation society. 
Let brothers who have already enrolled themselves enrol their 
sisters ; lovers their sweethearts ; husbands their wives ; fathers 
their sons ; mothers their daughters ; uncles their nephews. 
When five hundred members have enrolled themselves a ballot 
will take place ; after which, a certain number will at once be 
despatched to Port Phillip, and forwarded 

DIBECT TO THE GOLD FIELDS. 

Treasurer — ^Mr. Barclay Entire, of the Hen and Chickens. 
Secretary — ^Mr. John Treblecks, of the Spider and Fly. 
On Wednesdays, • the meetings are held at the Hen and 
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CbiekeiMiy oa Saturdays, at the Sender and fly ; 'w'lMe mmnlMf 

may enrol themselyes, and where any inquiries may be made* 
Already several hundred subscribers are on the books. 
Hasten to enrol yourselves ! ! ! 
As nearly as I can remember, the bill ran as I have written. 
It is a tempting bit to the poor haggard wretches who are 
crawling about the Hen and Chickens. Groups here and there 
before the bar ^e talking about it ; select circles at the nearest 
street comer are in eager conversation on the same inviting 
subject. Those who had subscribed cannot tear themselves 
away ^m the charmed spot ; no— here they sit, and dbink, 
dreaming awhile of the land of milk and honey, to be presently 
enjoyed at the small charge of one shilling. The coat is out at 
elbow ; the last article of furniture has been removed to the 
pawnbroker's ; but two shillings for self and wife have been 
paid — so all will be soon mended. For does not the bill clearly 
Bay so. Bead it as you will, ike promise is clear and unde«- 
niable. The anxious subscribers ask Mr. Barclay Entire, &c., 
a hundred times a day how all goes on. He tells them the 
society is in a most flourishing condition : — that were he not 
tied to the bar of the Hen and Chickens he would become a 
Bubscriber to the society to-morrow. The amuous subscribers 
again wear hopeful faees ;*!-the wife looks happy in her rags — 
perhaps children, also glad of the coming change, run about 
merrily talking of the land of gold. It wants some stifl" phi- 
losophy — some iron nerv&-*to walk about here — ^in this gin- 
palace glaring with its wealth of gas — ^knowing how soon these 
bright faces must darken — ^in how short a space of time clouds 
must fall athwart tiie heavies, that now to these lean, laughing 
faces are glittering with gold. But come the clouds will — ^tiie 
faces must darken — and many men turn hence home to hob- 
and-nob with despair in desolate garrets. The landlord of the 
Hen and Chickens knows this as well as I know it; and if 
smiles curl about his lip, they are flaUy contradicted by that 
daviW-that very devil in his cold, clear eye. 
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tuBiomera after the game fashion; and, without changing eip< 
pression, sees the storm gathering oyer them. Their tru3t is 
entire in the honesty of the society's treasurer and secretary : 
they cannot helipve that men so respectahle and so well oS 
would take advantage of individuals so needy and so fprlom* 
They therefore assemble on the evening when the ballot is to 
take place— in groups—^ talk of the last Australian news; 
and to discuss the probable length of the voyage out^ 

At eight o'clock precisely the secretary arrived at the Hen 
and Chickens, and called the subscribers to the room which bad 
been prepared for the occasion. The ** good of the house'' was 
the first question discussed. The worthy treasurer had (in his 
poster) a lively sense of the good it was his duty to do for the 
poor about him ; but he could not afford to give up his house 
to them, unless they gave him moderate custom. He had his 
duty to perform towards his chUdren as well as towards his 
neighbours. His love for his fellow-creatures must not diminish 
his homie affections. Therefore the good of the house must be 
duly considered by the meeting before the business is opened. 
He is sorry that he cannot afford to distribute gratuitous re- 
freshment to '^honourable members;" but he is only a poor 
man him8elf->*«-therefore the refreshment must be taken, and 
must be paid for. The members are willing enough to fall in 
with this arrangement-Hstrangely enough, they are one and all 
prepared for it. Many of them have probably been subscribers 
to a benefit club :*-^ obtain a sick allowance have been com* 
pelled to swallow gallons of a treasurer's beer. Thus they 
exhibit no wonder when they are told to order beer. And 
what care they about expending the last miserable shilling now 
that they have the chance of starting in a few ^bju for the gold 
diggings of Australia! The six hundred subscribers are a 
motley crowd. Here are mixed many classes-^the unfortunate 
middleman and the pinched weaver : — ^the poor wretch who has 
iQst his character and is starving, and the faUpn i^lerk who hf^ 
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dropped down the social scale on a stream of gin and water. 
Women — haggard, wretched women, laden with heavy-eyed 
children, are here too — ^with patches of red on their cheeks, 
indicative of their intense excitement in the game about to be 
played. These represent one thousand subscribers of one 
shilling each — and twopence each for expenses. Thus fifty 
pounds has been subscribed, in addition to about eight pounds 
ten shillings given to the treasurer and secretary for their 
trouble. It is now proposed to ballot for three passages, to 
cost fifteen pounds each. Three prizes amongst one thousand 
persons! This terrible gambling begins— -each man advances 
as he is called — and at last the three prizes have been drawn. 
It is now that the society exhibits itself in its true aspect — ^with 
nine hundred and ninety-seven disappointed creatures envying 
three who are in a state of rapturous delight. The various forms 
which the disappointment takes are splendid studies for the 
painter. One man swears vehemently that his bad luck is 
pursuing him to his grave, and calls for more drink: — one 
woman hurries from the room, with a tear standing in her eye. 
Children cry outright. In one corner a man sits perfectly still 
— trying hard to be composed and cheerful ; — but to any student 
of the human countenance it is evident there is a demon at his 
heart. He built so much upon that night ; he had chosen his 
ship ; he had refused an offer of employment, and now how 
does he stand? For another month there will be no further 
ballotting — all chance of getting away for five or six weeks at 
the least, is at an end. Even then, when the six weeks of misery 
have been endured — the chance will be as desperate as on this 
night; he may be again turned back to wretchedness. See 
how sulkily the crowd disperses ! The treasurer and secretary 
bid the company be of good cheer ! How easy to speak these 
common places to the forlorn actors of unseen — ^unregarded 
tragedies ! Each disappointed man goes his way—one to drink 
and forget — a second to break the ill news to his expectant 
wife. Three people have been rescued from misery at home. 
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but at a terrible expense ; for how many have they left more 
miserable for their luck ! The shillings that make the passage- 
money for the happy trio have been wrung from their wretched 
neighbours at a terrible sacrifice in each instance. 

The treasurer and secretary have fared well, however — ^this is 
indisputable. The gallons of beer they have sold cannot be very 
accurately ascertained ; but the consumption has added a consi- 
derable sum to their receipts during the last five or six weeks. 
Thus they are satisfied, and are now working hard to get up a 
second and a third ballot. But I trust sincerely that the intelli- 
gence of working men will make these endeavours fruitless. 
As I have written more than once, emigration is not a matter to 
be tossed for. The ballot-box is not an instrument to govern a 
man's destiny in any way. It may have a dangerous effect upon 
the corruption of the polling-booths ; but it cannot wisely ad- 
minister the blessings of emigration. On this point more than 
any other, in connexion with the system of emigration, I would 
give a strong opinion. Let working men who think of emi- 
grating, consider well the desperate game in which they engage 
when they pay for a chance in an emigration lottery. Let them 
also think well of the general characteristics which mark the class 
of men in whose hands this kind of emigration machinery is 
generally foimd. Let them ask themselves seriously whether a 
public house is the place where the operations of a society 
should be conducted, and whether a publican is generally fitted 
to transact, in a fair and enlightened spirit, the affairs of a 
large body of men. I am convinced that, after a little reflec- 
tion, they will agree with me in condemning, in the first place, 

THE EMIOBANT's BALLOT-BOX, 

as an unfit instrument; and in refusing to countenance any 
emigration society originated by publicans to be held at their 
own 

PUBLIC HOUSE. 

The publican may be honest, but it is almost impossible for him 
to be unselfish. If he has a little care for the good of his poor 
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xxeighbours, he has a nicer care for his till. It is not for hun, in 
3hort, to meddle any way with machinery for effecting the 
emigration of the working classes ; and those who» after a fair 
warning, place themselves in his power, deserve any fate he may 
choose to ^jf. upon them. I have done with the societi^s^ of 
which that at the Hen and Chickens is the pattern ; and I warn 
all poor men, when they see a tempting hill issued from a gin* 
palace, to button their pockets, and pass quickly on theit way. 
But it is not only landlords of public-houses who cheat the 
working-man. Not only in public-houses and amongst the 
lower orders of swindlers are associations for the ostensible 
benefit of emigrants got up ; the evil is unhappily spread over 
other classes ;^-'the middle-class emigrant may be as surely 
relieved of his cash as the poor weaver. For have we not the 
same unscrupulous schemers busy in different classes ? The 
publican, with his oily speech and hearty manners, dresses him>- 
self to catch the forlorn poor who congregate about his bar ; 
the schemer who baits for the middle classes, apes the gentilities 
of life. A public-house suffices for the residence of the first ; 
but the last must have the most unexceptionable address, and 
a first-class tailor. A pedigree stopping just short of the 
garden of Eden, and a brougham parading the street wherein 
his offices are situated, are matters which the schemer for the 
middle classes, if he have any talent for his business, takes care 
to provide. He is generally a very graceful person. His know* 
ledge of the world is varied; his affability imassailable ; his 
scorn of money approaches recklessness. But then he is about 
to be so overburdened with this golden evil, that it really and 
truly matters little to him what he spends. Every man who is 
to be connected with his company has untold wealth— untold, 
too often, for very sufficient reasons. He can show to every 
shareholder a clear fifty per cent, profit, after paying all expen-? 
ses, and setting aside a large reserve fund. He insists upon the 
reserve fund, because so many bubble companies are continually 
appealing before the publio> that it is necessary to mark hit 



coiiq>aAy from laU odiars, as thoroughly respectable and certaiif 
to realise the advantages it holds out in its prospectus. He has 
a horror of any man who has been in difi^ulties. Oikv him as 
a director, a m^n who five-and-twenty years ago compounded 
with his creditors, and who has since realised a considerable 
fortune-^-he will tell you in confidence that such a man cannot 
possibly be admitted to the board. Yet if you inquire narrowly 
into the histories of the gentlemen whose names he has printed 
in his prospectus, you will discover many curious little anec" 
dotes^-<each anecdote bearing its instructive little moral. He 
has much to say about the Joint-Stock Act; he is probably 
about to petition parliament to repeal the clauses which he con* 
siders obnoxious. He is slow to admit you to his confidence 
— at least, he leads you to infer this ; but when once he has 
taken you by the hand, he will have no secret from you. You 
will hear mysterious whispers about interviews with celebrated 
pers(mages ; you will possibly be taught to believe that the 
highest personage in the realm has deigned to look kindly upon 
his scheme. He has his pocket always full of letters; and 
every letter that is not from a peer is from a member of the 
House of Commons. He is sorry that he cannot admit the 
honourable member for -^ — , to the direction ; but the fact is 
(you are informed) the man's position in the house is not 
sufficiently prominent to make his name of any service to so 
important an undertaking. He has a very fine house in a very 
fine square ; certainly, he habs only been in this locality a few 
weeks, but then how could he live in May-fair while his health 
required the more bracing atmosphere of Hampstead ? He has 
engaged in this present imdertaking with considerable reluc- 
tance. He is getting old, and is beginning to value a quiet life 
more than the glitter and whirl of London* But he felt that he 
bad a duty to perform towards society ; that it was right to 
sacrifice private enjoyment to the public weal — therefore, he 
undertook, at the urgent solicitation of several powerful friends, 
to parry out his idea* Now that he has fairly entered upon his 
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self-appointed task he will work day and night till he has fiilly 
and successfully carried out his idea. He knows that his pros- 
pectus contains the germ of one of the largest and most power- 
ful associations that has ever been established in this great 
and important commercial country. He has heard echoes of 
the^whispers already stealing about the exchange, which leave 
no doubt in his mind as to the thimiping premiimi at which the 
shares of his company will come out. The only point on which 
he feels the slightest anxiety is as to the disposal of the com- 
pany's immense capital. He talks of thousands of pounds as of 
so many grains of sand ; — ^his comprehensiye mind cannot lower 
itself to the contemplation of separate sovereigns : so that when 
he and his friend arrive at their destination, he has forgotten 
his purse, and his friend pays the cab fare. He has many com- 
plaints to prefer against the registrar. He is careful to have the 
most sumptuous furniture for his offices. He is severe with his 
yoimg clerks ; and he swears at the porter. He can write only 
upon the finest cream-laid note paper. He will never forgive 
the clerk who once addressed a letter to him without the Esq. 
He has a new pair of gloves daily. He receives applications 
for shares with the utmost indifiference, and receives a sub- 
scriber with the coldest dignity. That affability which distin- 
guishes him when he is addressing his equal (a peer for 
instance), is not apparent when he is in conversation with an 
inferior. 

The company to which, for the benefit of an ungrateful 
country, he is devoting his time and talents is a scheme of the 
most comprehensive character. It is as novel as it is ingenious* 
He calls it 

THE CASTLB-IN-THE-AIB COMPANY. 

He is certain that the name alone will command success. It 
is the want of the age — ^that panacea for national evils which 
thousands of clever men have searched for in vain. He keeps 
the preliminary prospectus under lock and key ; and that man 
18 particularly favoured who is allowed to look at it. It was 
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only a day or iwo ago that he refused to let Earl " see it 
although his lordship pressed hard to be allowed the distinction. 
He has reason to believe that several members of her Majesty*s 
administration will join him. What reason he has for this 
belief he will not commimicate to any living person. But soon 
the matter must come before the public in a "business-like" 
form ; then the city of London will be in a state of commotion ; 
the offices will be besieged by applicants for shares ; money 
will be poured into the company's bank ; and the promoter will 
flatter himself with the belief that he has been the humble 
means of achieving a great national good. 
Here is the prospectus :— 

THE CASTLE-IN-THE-AIR COMPANY. 

FBOSFECIVS. (provisionally BEOISTEBED.) 

In the present enlightened age, when the attention of all 
enlightened and good men is directed to the welfare of the 
great mass of the people; — when the men of the day are 
making unceasing eflbrts to secure for their less fortunate 
brethren some of the advantages which they themselves enjoy ; 
—when the homes of the poor are in the keeping of scientific 
philosophers ;-^when the law of probabilities is made to serve 
for the advantage of all prudent men, it is strange that up to 
this hour the wide field of operation of a company for pro- 
moting the erection of Castles-in-the-aib should not have 
been seen. It has remained, however, for the promoters of the 
present scheme to realize a want which has long been felt; 
but which has not hitherto found any proper public expression. 
They appeal therefore to the public support with confidence- 
assured that their plans have only to be fairly detailed to com- 
mand instant and signal success. Not only have they a com- 
mercial success in view: they take credit to themselves also 
for higher motives than those dictated by selfish interest-Hsince 
they will strive to confer substantial benefits upon the suflering 
masses. They are fuUy aware of the early difficulties with 
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whicli they nrast have to contend : they know that the J)uhiic 
is too apt to view any new scheme with suspicion; but the 
indispensable advantages which it is now proposed to offer to 
mankind at large, must ensure for the Castle-in-the-air Ctftii* 
pany the immediate coimtenance and support of all intelligent 
members of society. Thus it is confidently expected that in a 
very short space of time the company, now in rapid progress of 
formation, will be placed amongst the most wealthy and the 
most permanently useful institutions of the time. Having 
stated thus much by way of preface, we have much pleasure in 
at once laying our plan before the public. 

The company will be formed imder the provisions of the 
Joint Stock Act-— this act conferring extensive powers not 
given by the Friendly Societies' Act, and enabling the directors 
at once to raise a considerable capital, without which no under- 
taking Can be carried out witti any certainty of success. 

The company will be governed by a body of directors ftdly 
competent to judge of the proper erection of Castles-in-the-air f 
and who, while they will pay undivided attention to the interests 
of borrowers, will give consideration equally undivided to the 
claims of the shareholders. Thus the borrowers will borrow 
under the most advantageous circumstances ; while the share- 
holders will hold shares under circumstances equally advan- 
tageous ; showing at the outset a gain to the borrower, and a 
iARGE DIVIDEND to the shareholder. But as we cannot be 
too explicit in a preliminary prospectus, we may enter a little 
more into detail— even at the risk of being wearisome to th6 
i*eader. 

Say A. B. is in want of a Castle-in-the-air. He Wishes to 
build, but he lacks the means — ^he applies forthwith to the 
Castle-in-the-air Company. The first inquiry naturally is, has 
he the prospect of repaying the company if they consent to 
build his castle for him ? Inquiries af e made, and prove satis- 
ftictory. He is an honest man who has worked all his life on 
low wige'tf, jftnd now wished out of hi« savings to build fbf 



Ulmself-^i^potie we say a neat little Castle-in-tlie«air somd" 
wherd near Port Philip — possibly at the diggings near that 
locality. He id not a yery particular individual; but he has a 
feticy for a Castle-in-the-air built of solid gold. This fancy 
^actly suits the machinery of the company, which is admirably 
adapteid for the erection of golden Castles-in-the-air in Aus-* 
tralia. He subscribes one guinea ; if he has a wife who is to 
share the castle with him, he subscribes two guineas. He is 
toow on the books — a great advantage ! The next step he 
will be required to take will be to furnish the company with the 
names of two riespectable householders, who will become re* 
6potisible for the due repayment of the money to be invested in 
his castle. This having been satisfactorily accomplished, he 
will pay one more guinea (if required, two), and the matter 
may thus be considered settled — ^his application is finally 
ACGEPtED. When twenty applicants have thus been accepted, 
a Castle-in-the-air will be forthwith commenced, and be bal- 
lotted for by the subscribers. The company are proprietors of 
an invention which makes the erection of those castles a cheap 
and easy matter; whereby time is saved, and an additional 
profit accrues to the shareholder. The company will be pre- 
l^ared to erect castles of any size, order of architecture, or 
teaterials. The security of their large capital will guarantee 
the fulfilment of their contracts; the genius of their distin- 
guished architect. Moon Shyne, Esq., will be, it is confidently 
hoped, an earnest of the general ability of their designs. 

Having proved that the operations of the company will be 
simple, and at the same time highly advantageous to all parties 
connected with it — that in fact a yearly dividend of at least 
FOBTY PEA CENT, may be fairly counted upon by the share- 
holdei^s ;— -we may proceed to describe other developments to 
which the general scheme will be subservient. 
• As for the erection, on a proper footing, of Castles-in-the-air, 
^culiar materials are necessary ; the company cannot fail to see 
the advantage of conducting mining operations on their oWn 
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account And this they are now enabled to do under circum- 
stances peculiarly favourable. Unmistakeable evidences of rich 
metallic treasures having been found of late by our indefati- 
gable engineer, Shafto M'Lead, Esq., in the soil of Wormwood 
Scrubbs, part of the Capital of the company will be immediately 
sunk in a shaft in this locality. We extract the following from 
our engineer's report : — 

" According to the instructions of the board, I visited Worm- 
wood Scrubbs last week ; and examined that part of the surface 
said to indicate the presence of copper and other ores. I found 
unmistakeable appearances of copper and tin. The copper 
appeared in odd formations — ^generally resembling the shape of 
a stewpan considerably battered : — ^the tin was mostly separate 
from the copper, and presented itself in the curious forms of 
various household utensils. In both cases the metal was nearly 
pure; showing, on analysis, in the first instance ninety-five 
per cent, of pure metal to five of verdigris ; and in the second, 
ninety-four of pure metal to six of carbon. In short, I should 
strongly recommend the board to open a mine forthwith." 

Having always economy in view, and seeing that Castles-in- 
the-air are built of many materials, the board have resolved, not 
only to carry on their valuable mining operations in Wormwood 
Scrubbs, but also themselves to provide other necessaries for 
the proper canning out their important scheme. They will, 
therefore, establish water- works ; and this they are enabled to 
do imder circumstances of extraordinary advantage to the share- 
holders. Many people have heard of the Lincolnshire fens, but 
few know that the water here congregated to the detriment of 
the soil is pure as the purest moimtain stream — ^yet this is the 
indisputable fact. The board, therefore, intend to take advan- 
tage of this recent discovery — ^to drain the fens and conduct the 
water through earthenware pipes to the metropolis. A distin- 
guished contractor has already agreed to conduct these ope- 
rations for a sum that will allow a profit to the shareholders, at 
the very least, of fifteen per cent. These profitable operaUons 
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will, it must be seen at once, enable the promoters of the 
Castles-in-tbe-air company to secure to the shareholders even c^ 
larger dividend than that they have set down as certain. But 
they have not yet enumerated all the great industries, in the 
pursuit of which the company's capital will be invested. 

The importance of insurance, in all its branches, cannot be 
over-estimated. The principle is growing daily in the hearts of 
the masses. Men, even the most obstinate and the most preju- 
diced, are acknowledging the importance of the great law of 
averages. Therefore, the company propose to assure their 
Castles-in-the-air against fire, water, and lightning. Having 
the advantage of the services of an experienced actuary, they 
are enabled to enter upon this very novel part of their scheme 
with confidence, and to do business with a scale of premiums 
remarkably moderate, since it is a well ascertained fact that a 
Castle-in-the-air, when once firmly and securely built, is almost 
indestructible. It may be assailed on all sides, and with only 
the slightest imaginable damage ; the storm may burst over its 
golden weathercock, but the weathercock will emerge scatheless 
from the tempest. But the advantages which the company ofier 
do not end here. The promoters think that theirs would be a 
very imperfect scheme did they intend to offer to the public only 
the foregoing advantages. They have other important matters 
to detail. They have explained how they intend to protect 
their Castles-in-the-air from the fury of the elements, but a 
more important point they have not yet touched upon. Of 
what avail would it be to protect the castle, without offering 
protection to its tenant ? This is a question which the reader 
has probably anticipated. The promoters now answer it by the 
declaration that they will be prepared to assure the lives of the 
tenants. This 

LIFE DEPARTMENT, 

will be conducted, of course, on the most approved principles ; 
and while it will ensure to themselves at least an additional ten 
per cent, on their capital, it will be found equally advsaitageous 

a 
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to the assured. But, says the querulous reader again, you have 
not yet done all. There are windows in Oastles-in-the-air. 
Again the promoters are ready with their reply— they intend 
to insure the panes of the Castles-in-the-air against the hail- 
stones; and — ^a novel fi^atijbe — against the stones of little 
boys in the streets ! This new feature of insurance, the pro- 
moters feel confident will meet with all the public patronage 
it deserves. Their actuary has made a new mathematical table, 
showing the average amount of panes broken by little boys in 
each year, beginning with the first year of the present century ; 
distinguishing plate glass from common glass, and shop panes 
from ordinary window panes; so that it is perfectly easy to 
frame a safe, and at a same time a moderate, scale of charges. 

What is life without limbs ? the philosopher truly exclaims ! 
This exclamation has suggested to the promoters of the Castle- 
in-the-air Company, the expediency of insuring the limbs of 
their castle tenants. Thus they will be prepared to insure any 
applicant the use of his eyes ; so that when he is so insured the 
force of the popular exclamation — "Mind your eye ! " will be al- 
together lost, since the loss of that important organ will fall 
upon the company. Other and important advantages might be 
enumerated, had not the promoters abeady trespassed greatly 
upon the patience of the public ; but they think that they have 
detailed enough to ensure for their scheme that full measure of 
support which an enlightened British public is always ready to 
give to any proposition which offers indisputable and consider- 
able advantages. A full prospectus will be ready in a few days ; 
meanwhile all communications should be addressed to the sec^ 
retary, Mr. Timothy Buoyant, who will be ready to give any ad- 
ditional information that may be required. 

Parties who are anxious to secure shares should lose no time 
in sending in their applications, as after the 30th inst. no further 
applications will be entertained. 

A list of powerful directors will be issued in the course of » 
few days. 
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POBH OF AFFLIOATIOK. 

To the Committee of the Castle-in-the-air Company. 

Gentlemen, — Have the kindness to allot me shares 

in the above company ; on which I hereby undertake to pay the 
deposit and call when requested, an(| to sign the deed of settle- 
ment when required. 

Signature 

Profession 

Reference 

Offices pro. tem., Stagg-court. 

With this specimen of joint stock eloquence I must draw my 
book to a conclusion. 

I hope that in treating this subject in a light manner, I have 
not failed to draw many people to the consideration of a serious 
and a very dry subject. I have only endeavoured to hide some 
very wholesome medicine in sugar. 



THE END. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

INCOBPOBATED BY ACT OF PABLIAMENT. 

OFFICES:~8, MOORGATE ^STREET, LONDON. 



CAPITAL £100,000 in 100,000 SHABES of £1 per SHAKE. 

To he paid in Full, and no further Liability. 



THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 

f rnshM. 

LORD DUDLEY COUTTS STUART, M.P 
DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. 

JBinitirs. 

Chainnan, DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq., Circus Road, St. John's Wood. 
WILLIAM HENRY BROWN, Esq., Lewisham. 
HARRISON CHILTON, Esq., Tokenhouse Yard, City. 
LEWIS DAVIS, Esq., Plumstead, Kent 

CHARLES HENRY EDMANDS, Esq., Oakley Lodge, Chelsea. 
WILLIAM YATES FREEBODY, Esq., C.E., Duke Street, Westminster. 
REV. DANIEL P. M. HULBERT, M.A., Ramsgate. 
(Acting)— W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, Esq, Lyndhurst Square, Peckham 

iJiiWtiirs. 

GEORGE ARCHER PAINE, Esq., Bank of England. 
STEPHEN POTT, Esq., 37, Gresham Street. 
ALEXANDER RIDGWAY, Esq., 28, Royal Exchange. 
GEORGE ROGERS, Esq., St. George's Place, Knightsbridge. 

JAMES ARTHUR WILSON, M.D , F.R.C.P., Dover Street, Senior Physi- 
cian to St. George's Hospital. 

JOSEPH DOUGLAS, Esq., M.R.C.S., Summer Terrace, Brompton. 

C^mtBiiltiitg liisaq. 

THOS. WALKER, Esq., B.A., 67, Fleet Street. 

Sanbrs. 

Messrs. BARNETT. HOARE, & Co., Lombard Street 

* Dr. Birkbeok was the founder of Meehanioa* Institutes ; having originated the first 
Institutes for Mechanics, at Glasgow, 1825. 
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It might i4>pear late in the present century to enter iipcn an elaborate defence 
of the principles of Uh AManmeet were it not an indisputable fact that a 
laige majority of Englishmen are not holders of Policies. The general wish to 
safe itf shown in fiie tetnrns of Savings' Bank% Ind m the eagerness intlf^cii 
poor men place their money in the hands of any parties who offer them a 
fntmre benefit It Is estfanated that the working classes, of this eomitry famish 
an ammal rerenne of seren mflUons and a half to the Benefit Soeietiesf and 
that in Middlesex one-ninth of the entire population are depositors in tx>cal 
Savings' Banks. 

How much of the money deposited with the directors of ^etty Fflefldly fkh 
cieties is squandered away ? and how xhudb Is annually apprtypriated by firau- 
dulent Societies ? are questions that cannot be accurately answered ; but facts 
patent to the world illustrate daily the rottenness of the foundation upon which 
a large proportion of the saving poor of this country trust for future succour. 
Again and again in the County Courts and the Police Offices of the 6ountry, 
poor men appear to declare that after hating subscribed to a Benefit Society 
for Thirty years they cannot obtain inore than one-third of the annuity that 
had been promised : the effect of these defalcations is two-fold. In the first 
place, the poor subscriber is deeply injured ; in the second place, others (being 
witnesses of his injury) are prevented from availing themselves of the benefit 
offered by honourable societies. 

When in the early part of the present eemtu fy Dr; Birkbeck, Lord Brougl^amf 
and other liberal gentlemen, fiimiliarised a large bulk of the population inth 
the moral benefit to be derived horn the educational assodation, since so wdl 
known as "Mechanics' Institutes," one point was forgotten. The workhig 
man was advised to learn ; cheap books were published adapted to the capacity 
of his pocket ; but his relation to his wife and children, his duty as a father 
and a husband was not considered in the scheme. It is undoubtedly well for 
him to know Something of his country's history and literature ; but it is more 
important, both for the state and for the individual, that every man should do 
his utmost to provide for his family against the time when his arm shall be 
paTidyzed and his race shall be run. 

The men are few who realize independent property by labour ; but all pru- 
dent men may assure to their widow and children a sum sufficient to place 
them in eompiurative independence. That this possibility should not have been 
loudly preached by those who haive eigoyed the confidence of the people, is 
strange ; but it is still more wonderfiil, that the |promoterS of the flourishing 
MECHANICS' INSTITUTES and Literary Institutions of this country, 
should have forgotten to realize for their members the certain advantages 
which a well regulated Assurance Company offers. 
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A sodeigr «|i|>ftallng to so large a daes as that connected with the great In« 
statutes of London, and the North of £ngiaiid, requires a peculiar organization. 
It is neoessarj that its machinery shall be so arranged that it may receive the 
deposits of the assured in small sums ; that for whatever sum a policy holder 
deposits with the company, he shall receive a fair advantage ; that it shall 
hold out no threat of ferfeiture ; that the assured shall be able to change a L^ 
Assurance ihto an Annuity ; that no fines shaQ be inflicted for temporary oel- 
sations of payment ; and that the due payment of Policies and Annuities shall 
be guaranteed by a large paid-up capital. None of these advantages afe 
secured by an ordinary Benefit Society ; and it is because ihe great bulk of 
the people of this country have no Assurance Society comprehending the 
above elements that the promoters of the BIRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY have organized an Institutian, the credit of which will be found 
in every respect irreproaohable ; and the diffiosed influence of which must in a 
^hort time make it the most important Assurance Company in the Kingdom. 

The MECHANICS' AND LITERARY INSTITUTES of the United 
Kmgdom are the Local Offices of the BIRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, of which the Seoretaries are the Agents ; thus the Company has 
Three or Four Hundred Local Offices, each of which is a focus where all the 
intelligent and prudent people of the neighbourhood gather. Members of 
Mechanics' and Literary Institutes are exactly those individuals of the com- 
munity who have intelligenoe and forethought } and who are glad to avail 
themselves of the advantages of Life Assurance adapted to their means 
Therefore 

The BIRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY receives WeeHy Pay- 
ments through its Agents. 

The BIRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY fanposes no Fhies for 
cessation of payments. 

The BIRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY grants indisputabk 
Policies, every enquiry being made before the Policy is issued 

The BIRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY is established on the 
mixed principle, with an ample paid-up eapitaL The rates of Premiums are 
essentially moderate, and four-fifths of its profits will be apportioned amongst 
the assured. The Company thus comprises in its constitution all the elements, 
essential to success* 

As an Investment for CajatalistSi Pn^essor Pe Morgan remarks that " The 
risk at the commencement is not great in eharaeter, and is small in amount^ 
and the quantity of risk diminishes so much &ster than the amount mcreftses, 
that it may be safely said there is nothing in the conmiercial world t^hieh. 
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^pfMNMolm^ even remotely, to the secnzity of k well ertaWJahed md pmdeiitly 

manflged Aeramnce Offioe.** 

The valae of lifii Aesoranoe Sharea as an InTeetment is fnlly evidenced in 

the following examples: — 

6h«re. Amoont paid. Present pfriee. Premium. 

Clerical, Medical, and Cteneral £100 £2 10 £6 15 ^UOpercent. 

Law 100 10 51 410 „ 

Legal and General 50 3 6 15 2S74 „ 

Unlvenal 100 6 15 18 16^ „ 

Bock 5 10 4 17 170 „ 

The SHAREHOLDERS will receive interest at the rate of £5 per cent per 
ammrn, in addition to a proportion of profits on the periodical diviaon of the 
same. 

The BIRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY assures Uves residing 
in all parts of the world. The difference in risk hetween a residence at home 
and abroad may be effectually covered by a moderate increase of the ordinary 
rate of Premimn, and in many cases the ordinary Premimn would suffice ; to 
this class of risks the Promoters of the BIRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY direct especial attention, by granting Policies, at very moderate 
rates of Premium, on the lives of persons about to proceed to and reside in any 
part of the World. Acclimatized lives in the British Colonies are assured at 
equitable premiums. 

The ASSURANCES consist of two classes — ^the Participating Class, taking 
four-fifths of the whole profits of the Company (to be added by way of bonus, 
or given by reduced Premium, at the option of the Policy holder) ; the other, 
the Non-Participatmg Class, which is not entitled to any part of the profits 
the rate of Premium for each class being regulated proportionably. 

The TABLES of PREMIUMS have been espedally prepared for this 
Company by Thomas Walkeb, Esq., B.A., F.I.A. ; the rates of the N(m- 
Partidpatmg Class of Assurances are regulated on the lowest scale com- 
mensurate with a proper regard for safety. 

ASSURANCES are effected on the lives of persons ia every profession and 
station of life, under every ordinary contingency of residence, occupation, or 
cHmate, or surviv(»rships, for special risks, &c, for the whole term of Hfe or for 
terms of years. 

The COMPANY grants Immediate or Deferred Annuities ; receives Depo« 
alts, occasional or periodical, for accumulation ; and transacts all other usual 
business of Life Asssurance Companies. 

The COMPANY grants Policies also against any Illness or accident entirely 
disabling the assured. 
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LOANS will be granted, to a moderate extent, np(m the personal seenzity of 
the borrower and responsible sureties ; conditionally npon Assnrances being 
effected with the Company to an agreed amount, and the Policy or Policies 
being deposited as collateral security until re-payment of the advances and 
interest, by a stipulated number of instalments or otherwise. 

In the event of any of the Policy-holders being unable, from any cause, to 
keep up their Policies, the Company guarrantees (on condition that three full 
years* Premium has been received) to return the full amount of Premiums so 
paid without deduction , by granting a Policy for the amount payable to the 
representatives on the death of the assured. 

It is confidently anticipated that the widely-extended range of busness 
which the BIRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY will command, must 
place it amongst the most successful institutions of the time. 

OflFering these faxaUties, the BIRKBECK UFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
appeals especially to those classes who require the easiest terms to enable them 
to assure their lives. Through its agency, the prudent clerk, the thoughtful 
artizan, and the small tradesman, may assure to their survivors a certain 
guaranteed sum of money by small weekly payments. In the event of a Policy- 
holder losing those who depend upon him, he may change his Life Assurance 
into an Annuity, and thus transfer the benefit which he had designed for them 
into an independence for his own old age. 
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TABLE I. 



Anntial premium payable during the whole of life for an Assurance of £100 
to be paid at Death. 

WITHOUT PfiOFltS. 



1 13 >. 








aamm 




1 


-a >. 












Age ne 
Birthda 


Yearly. 


Half. 
Yearly. 


Quarterly 


Age ne 
Birthda 


Yearly. 


Half- 
Yearly. 


Quarterly 




£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8. 


d. 




£ «. 


d. 


£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8, d. 


15 


1 9 


6 


15 


1 


7 


8 


43 


3 2 


6 


1 12 


3 


16 5 


16 


1 10 





15 


6 


7 


10 


44 


3 4 


5 


1 13 


2 


16 11 


17 


1 10 


8 


15 


10 


8 





45 


3 6 


5 


1 14 


3 


17 5 


18 


1 11 


4 


16 


2 


8 


3 


46 


3 8 


7 


1 15 


4 


18 


19 


1 12 


1 


16 


6 


8 


5 


47 


3 11 





1 16 


6 


18 7 


20 


1 12 


11 


16 


11 


8 


8 


48 


3 13 


7 


1 17 


19 


19 4 


21 


1 13 


9 


17 


4 


8 


10 


49 


3 16 


6 


1 19 


5 


10 1 


22 


1 14 


7 


17 


10 


9 


1 


50 


3 19 


9 


2 1 


1 


1 1 


23 


1 15 


6 


18 


4 


9 


4 


51 


4 3 


4 


2 2 


11 


1 1 11 


24 


1 16 


6 


18 


10 


9 


7 


52 


4 7 


2 


2 4 


11 


1 2 11 


25 


1 17 


6 


19 


4 


9 


10 


53 


4 11 


1 


2 6 


11 


1 3 11 


26 


1 18 


7 


19 


10 


10 


1 


54 


4 15 


5 


2 9 


2 


1 5 1 


27 


1 19 


8 


1 


5 


10 


5 


55 


5 





2 11 


6 


16 3 


28 


2 


10 


1 1 





10 


9 


56 


5 5 





2 14 


1 


17 7 


29 


2 1 


11 


1 1 


7 


11 





57 


5 10 


4 


2 16 


10 


19 


30 


2 3 





1 2 


2 


11 


4 


58 


5 16 





2 19 


8 


1 10 5 


31 


2 4 


1 


1 2 


8 


11 


7 


59 


6 1 


9 


3 2 


9 


1 12 


32 


2 5 


3 


1 3 


4 


11 


11 


60 


6 7 


3 


3 5 


6 


1 13 5 


33 


2 6 


5 


1 3 


11 


12 


2 


61 


6 12 


8 


3 8 


4 


1 14 10 


34 


2 7 


9 


1 4 


7 


12 


6 


62 


6 18 


3 


3 11 


3 


1 16 3 


35 


2 9 


2 


1 5 


3 


12 


11 


63 


7 4 


2 


3 14 


3 


1 17 10 


36 


2 10 


8 


1 6 


1 


13 


4 


64 


7 10 


8 


3 17 


7 


1 19 6 


37 


2 12 


2 


1 6 


10 


13 


8 


65 


7 17 


9 


4 1 


3 


2 15 


38 


2 13 


10 


1 7 


9 


14 


1 


66 


8 5 


7 


4 5 


3 


2 3 6 


39 


2 15 


6 


1 8 


7 


14 


7 


67 


8 14 


4 


4 9 


10 


2 5 9 


40 


2 17 


3 


1 9 


6 


15 





68 


9 4 





4 14 


9 


2 8 4 


41 


2 19 





1 10 


5 


15 


6 


69 


9 14 


9 


5 


4 


2 11 2 


42 


3 


9 


1 11 


4 


15 


11 


70 


10 6 


9 


5 6 


6 


2 14 3 



Example — ^A person aged 25 by an Annual Payment of £1 17s. 6d ; 
Half-yearly, 198. 4d. ; Quarterly, 9s. lOd., may by this Table assure the sum 
of £100 payable at his or her Death. 
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TABLE Q. 



Amuuil premkm payable daring the whole ef Ufe for an Assaranoe of i6100 
to be paid at Death. 



WITU FSOFITS. 



UhI 




"I 






1^^\ 




1 








Birthda 


Yearly. 


Half- 
Yearly. 


Quarterly 


Agene 
Birthda 


Yearly. 


Half- 
Yearly. 


Quarterly 




£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8, d. 


£ 8, d. 




£ 8, 


d 


£ 8. 


d 


£ 8, d. 


15 


1 14 





17 8 


8 11 


48 


S 10 


3 


1 16 


2 


18 6 


16 


1 14 


6 


17 10 


9 1 


44 


3 12 





1 17 


1 


18 1 1 


17 


1 15 





18 1 


9 8 


45 


3 14 





1 18 


1 


19 5 


18 


1 15 


8 


18 4 


9 5 


46 


3 16 


2 


1 19 


2 


10 


19 1 16 


6 


18 9 


9 7 


47 


3 18 


5 


2 


4 


1 7 


20 


1 17 


5 


19 3 


9 10 


48 


4 


11 


2 1 


8 


1 1 3 


21 


1 18 


4 


19 9 


10 1 


49 


4 3 


10 


2 3 


2 


1 2 


22 


1 19 


4 


1 4 


10 4 


50 


4 7 





2 4 


9 


1 2 10 


28 


2 


4 


1 9 


10 7 


51 


4 10 


10 


2 6 


9 


1 3 10 


24 


2 1 


5 


1 1 4 


10 11 


52 


4 15 





2 8 


11 


15 


25 


2 2 


7 


I 1 11 


11 2 


53 


4 19 


4 


2 11 


2 


1 6 1 


26 


2 8 


10 


1 2 7 


11 6 


54 


5 4 





2 13 


7 


1 7 4 


27 


2 5 


1 


1 3 3 


11 10 


55 


5 9 


1 


2 16 


2 


1 8 8 


28 


2 6 


4 


I 3 11 


12 2 


56 


5 14 


6 


2 19 





1 10 


29 


2 7 


8 


1 4 7 


12 6 


57 


6 


4 


3 2 





1 11 7 


30 


2 8 


10 


1 5 2 


12 10 


58 


6 6 


6 


3 5 


2 


1 13 3 


di 


2 10 


1 


1 5 10 


13 2 


59 


6 12 


9 


3 8 


5 


1 14 10 


82 


2 11 


4 


1 6 5 


13 6 


60 


6 19 





3 11 


8 


1 16 6 


33 


2 12 


9 


1 7 2 


13 10 


61 


7 4 


9 


3 14 


6 


1 18 


34 


2 14 


3 


1 8 


14 8 


62 


7 10 


9 


3 17 


8 


1 19 7 


35 


2 15 


10 


1 8 9 


14 8 


63 


7 17 


3 


4 1 





2 18 


36 


2 17 


6 


1 9 7 


15 1 


64 


8 4 


4 


4 4 


8 


2 3 2 


37 


2 19 


3 


1 10 6 


15 7 


65 


8 13 





4 9 


1 


3 5 5 


88 


3 1 


1 


1 11 6 


16 1 


66 


9 


8 


4 13 





2 7 5 


89 


3 3 





1 12 6 


16 7 


67 


9 10 


2 


4 17 


11 


2 9 11 


40 


S 5 





1 13 6 


17 1 


68 


10 


9 


5 3 


4 


2 12 8 


41 


3 6 


9 


1 14 5 


17 7 


69 


10 12 


6 


5 9 


6 


2 15 9 


42 


3 8 


6 


1 15 4 


18 


70 


11 5 


6 


5 16 


1 


2 19 2 



ExAHFLB. — ^A person aged 25 by an Annual Payment of £2 28. 7d« ; 
Half-yearly, £1 Is. lid. ; Quarterly, lis. 2d., may by this Table assure the 
sum of £100 payable at his or her Death. — ^Half the annual premiums may 
remain unpaid for the first five years, at the option of the assurer. 
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TABLE in 



MoNTHLT and Wesklt Premimns payable during the whole of Life for the 
Assurance of £100, to be paid at Death. 



WITHOUT PBOFIT8. 



e next 
th-day 


Monthly. 


Weekly. 




Monthly. 


Weekly. 












II 










£ 


8. d 


£ 


s. d 




£ 8. d. 


£ 


8, d. 


15 





2 8 





8 


43 


5 9 





1 5 


16 





2 9 





8 


44 


5 11 





1 6 


17 





2 10 





9 


45 


6 1 





1 6 


18 





2 10 





9 


46 


6 4 





1 7 


19 





3 





9 


47 


6 6 





1 8 


20 





3 





9 


48 


6 9 





1 8 


21 





3 1 





9 


49 


7 





1 9 


22 





3 2 





10 


50 


7 4 





1 10 


23 





3 3 





10 


51 


7 8 





1 11 


24 





3 4 





10 


52 


8 





2 


25 





3 5 





10 


53 


8 4 





2 1 


26 





3 6 





11 


54 


8 9 





2 2 


27 





3 8 





11 


55 


9 2 





2 4 


28 





8 9 





11 


56 


9 8 





2 5 


20 





3 10 





1 


57 


10 2 





2 6 


80 





3 11 





1 


58 


10 7 





2 8 


81 





4 





1 


59 


11 2 





2 9 


82 





4 2 





1 


60 


11 8 





2 11 


83 





4 3 





1 1 


61 


12 2 





8 


84 





4 4 





1 1 


62 


12 8 





3 2 


85 





4 6 





1 2 


63 


13 3 





3 4 


36 





4 8 





1 2 


64 


13 10 





3 6 


37 





4 9 





1 2 


65 


14 6 





8 8 


38 





4 11 





1 3 


66 


15 2 





3 10 


89 





5 1 





1 3 


67 


16 





4 


40 





5 3 





1 4 


68 


16 10 





4 2 


41 • 





5 5 





1 4 


69 


17 10 





4 4 


42 





5 7 





1 5 


70 


18 2 





4 6 



ExjLMPLE.— A person aged 30 by paying the sun of 3s. lid., per month or 
Is. per week would ensure by this Table £100 at Death, 
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TABLE IV. 



BHOBT rSBIODS. 



Annnal Premiums payable for one or seven ye^ra, for &»» AMnnmce of £100. 



) next 
1-day. 


One Year. 


Seven Years. 




One Year. 


Seven Years. 


^1 






n 










£ s. d 


£ s. d. 




£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


15 


17 6 


18 


39 


1 5 


7 


1 7 8 


16 


17 8 


18 2 


40 


1 6 


2 


1 8 8 


17 


17 10 


18 5 


41 


1 6 


10 


19 9 


18 


18 


18 7 


42 


1 7 


6 


1 11 


19 


18 2 


18 10 


43 


1 8 


5 


1 12 6 


20 


18 5 


19 1 


44 


1 9 


6 


1 14 2 


21 


18 8 


19 4 


45 


1 10 


10 


1 16 


22 


18 10 


19 7 


46 


1 12 


5 


1 18 


23 


19 


19 11 


47 


1 14 


2 


2 3 


24 


19 4 


1 2 


48 


1 16 





2 2 8 


25 


19 7 


1 7 


49 


I 18 





2 5 4 


26 


19 11 


1 11 


50 


2 


3 


2 8 2 


27 


1 3 


1 1 3 


51 


2 2 


8 


2 11 2 


28 


1 7 


1 1 8 


!>2 


2 5 


4 


2 14 6 


29 


1 11 


1 2 


53 


2 8 


2 


2 18 2 


30 


1 1 3 


12 6 


54 


2 11 


3 


3 2 2 


31 


1 1 8 


1 2 11 


55 


2 14 


8 


3 6 5 


32 


1 2 1 


13 5 


56 


2 18 


5 


3 11 2 


33 


12 6 


1 3 11 


57 


3 2 


4 


3 16 4 


34 


13 


1 4 5 


58 


3 6 


7 


4 2 1 


35 


1 3 6 


1 5 


59 


3 11 


4 


4 8 2 


86 


1 4 


15 6 


60 


3 16 


7 


4 14 10 


37 


1 4 6 


16 2 










38 


15 


1 6 11 











This method of Assurance is of great service to persons who may have occa- 
sion to borrow money for short periods and wish to secure to their creditors 
the whole sum in the event of their Deatlu 
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TABLE V. 

JOINT LIVES. 

This Table is of the greatest service to parties engaged in trade or who may 
have invested their Capital in partnership and are dependent for success on the 
duration of human life, as upon the death of the first, whichever that may be, 
the amount assured for, is paid to the survivor, thus protecting the concern 
from ruin or embarraoBMit by the sudden withdrawal of Capital. 

Married persons may, with great benefit to themBelves, assure under this Table* 

Annual Premiuma for the Assurance of £100 on Two Joint Lives^ payahU 

on the Deaih of the first thai fcals. 



Ages. 


Withont 

Profits. 


WiA Profits. 


Age. 


WiOiout 

Profits. 


With Profits. 




£ s. d. 


£ 8, d. 




£ s. d. 


£ f . d 


15 15 


2 8 6 


2 12 9 


SO 30 


8 10 


3 16 2 


20 


2 11 5 


2 15 11 


35 


3 14 11 


4 15 


25 


2 15 5 


3 3 


40 


4 1 11 


4 


30 


3 4 


3 5 7 


45 


4 10 


4 17 10 


35 


3 6 


3 11 9 


50 


5 2 10 


5 11 9 


40 


3 13 8 


4 


55 


6 3 3 


6 12 10 


45 


4 2 6 


4 9 9 


60 


7 11 10 


8 5 


50 


4 15 9 


5 4 1 








55 


5 16 7 


6 6 9 


36 35 


3 19 4 


4 6 2 


60 


7 4 11 


7 17 7 


40 


4 5 10 


4 IS 4 








45 


4 18 6 


5 I 7 


20 20 


2 14 1 


2 18 10 


50 


5 5 9 


5 15 


25 


2 17 10 


3 2 10 


55 


6 6 


6 16 11 


30 


3 2 7 


3 8 


60 


7 18 11 


8 '7 4 


35 


3 8 


3 14 








40 


3 15 7 


4 2 2 


40 40 


4 11 10 


4*19 10 


45 


4 4 3 


4 11 7 


45 


4 18 10 


5 7 5 


50 


4 17 3 


5 5 10 


50 


5 10 7 


6 2 


55 


5 18 1 


6 8 4 


55 


6 10 4 


7 1 8 


60 


7 6 4 


7 19 


60 


7 18 


8 U 3 


25 25 


3 2 


3 6 9 


45 45 


5 5 


5 14 2 


30 


3 5 11 


3 11 7 


50 


6 15 10 


6 5 11 


85 


3 11 


3 17 2 


55 


6 14 9 


7 6 6 


40 


3 18 5 


4 5 3 


60 


8 1 7 


8 15 8 


45 


4 6 10 


4 14 4 








50 


4 19 10 


5 8 6 


50 50 


6 5 7 


6 16 6 


55 


6 2 


6 10 10 


55 


7 8 7 


7 16 


60 


7 8 7 


8 16 


60 


8 9 5 


9 4 2 








55 55 


8 10 


8 14 8 








60 


9 5 10 


10 2 


• 




• 


60 60 


10 10 3 


11 8 7. 



iiiXAMPLE — iwo per 
i7, assure £200 payable 
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TABLE VI 

JOIKT hVTES^ AmD SUBYIYQB 

ThiB Table is oseftil to sepuro to sorvivors or representatives tiie means ot 
re-purchasiug any description of property, the right to which will ce^»e ^t the 
death of the last of two fives. 

AnnuaH Pr^miumt for the Assurance qf £100 on the Longest Liver qf Two 
Lives, partible on the Death of the last that/aiU, 



Ages. 


Without 
Profits. 


With Profits. 


Ages. 


Without 
Profits. 


With Profits. 




£ 8, d. 


£ s. d. 




£ 8. d^ 


£ 8. d. 


15 15 


17 5 


18 11 


30 30 


1 7 7 


I 10 


20 


18 8 


10 4 


35 


1 9 9 


1 12 4 


25 


1 G 


1 1 9 


40 


1 11 u 


1 14 9 


30 


1 1 3 


I 3 1 


45 


1 14 1 


1 17 


35 


1 2 5 


1 4 5 


50 


1 16 2 


1 Id 3 


40 


13 8 


1 5 9 


55 


1 18 2 


2 1 6 


45 


1 4 10 


17 


60 


1 19 11 


2 3 5 


59 


1 5 11 


1 8 3 








55 


1 7 1 


1 9 5 


35 35 


1 12 5 


1 15 3 


60 


18 


1 10 5 


40 


1 15 2 


1 18 2 








45 


1 17 9 


2 1 


20 20 


1 2 


1 1 11 


50 


2 5 


2 3 11 


25 


1 1 9 


1 3 7 


55 


2 3 


2 6 9 


30 


1 3 3 


15 3 


60 


2 5 2 


2 9 1 


85 


1 4 8 


1 6 10 








40 


1 6 1 


1 8 5 


40 4Q 


1 18 6 


2 1 10 


45 


1 7 6 


1 9 10 


45 


2 1 10 


2 5 6 


50 


1 8 10 


1 11 4 


50 


2 5 3 


2 9 3 


55 


1 10 2 


1 12 10 


55 


2 8 8 


2 12 10 


60 


1 11 4 


1 14 


60 


2 11 6 


2 16 


25 25 


1 3 6 


1 5 7 


45 45 


2 6 


2 10 


30 


1 5 4 


1 7 7 


50 


2 10 6 


2 14 10 


35 


17 2 


1 9 6 


55 


2 14 11 


2 19 8 


40 


1 8 11 


1 11 6 


60 


2 19 


3 4 2 


45 


1 10 7 


1 13 3 








50 


1 12 3 


1 15 1 


50 50 


2 16 8 


3 1 2 


55 


1 13 11 


1 16 10 


55 


3 2 4 


8 7 9 


60 


1 15 4 


1 18 5 


60 


3 7 10 


3 13 9 








55 55 


3 10 8 


3 16 9 








60 


3 18 7 


4 5 6 








60 60 


4 9 7 


4 17 5 



ExAMPLi. — A fine of £300 on the renewal of a lease at the termination of 
two lives, affed respectively 25 and 40, may he secured by the annual payment 
of^60.9£ 
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TABLE VU. 

COmmOEKT AIBUBAKCE. 

This deMiiption of ABsnrnnoe ii paiticnlarij nBefbl to penom wlio are 
poueued of a rererakonarj propartj, or who mar vigh to make a provision for 
a member of hia &mQy, In tlie event of M> djing befbre *nch relative. It i» 
alM> applicable for tlie pajmeat of a debt. 

Annual Prenimu rtquind dun'iw lit Joint Liva of Tieo Ptrtoyu, A. and B., 
for an Amtnmct of £\00,payahU at tktDtatk of A , provided B.bt then thing. 



AgeoT 
A. B. 


ar 


.,,.,.... 


Age<^ 
A. B. 


FrDflw" 


Will. ProflU 










£ I. d. 
















M 
























an 












» 












w 
















































80 






60 






M IS 












SO 












u 












M 












U 












40 
















































M 


IS 


3 


«D 


a 1 3 






















!a 










1 IS i 








ID 












K 








» 12 11 
















a 
























Si 












GO 






eg 






10 II 












M 






«) 






M 




19 1 








to 




IS 








16 












M 
























50 


s 


10 


50 


1 fl 7 




M 


S fl 


' ^ 


60 


3 14 9 




25 


a 1 1 


2 7 


20 


i 1 4 




si 


1 9 l 


I i 1 


Is 


»1» s 


















S 2 




u 






SS 


D 10 


1 11 1 




s" » 


i ISll 


60 


8 a 


111 s 


M 


5 B 





r n i 



TABLE Vin. 



Monthly Contrihution payable for the Aiforance of any of the following 
soms payable at Death. 



Age next 1 
Birthday. | 










Yearly 


Age next 1 
Birthday. | 












Yearly 


For 
£25. 


For 
£50. 


For 
£100. 


payment 
for £100. 


For 
£25. 


For 
£50. 

5. d. 


For 
£100. 


payment 
for £100. 

• 




5. d. 




d 


s. d. 


£ 8, d. 




s, d. 


•• 


d 


£ «. d. 


15 


8 




4 


2 8 


I 9 6 


33 


1 1 


2 


2 




3 


2 6 5 


16 


9 




5 


2 9 


1 10 


34 


1 1 


2 


2 




4 


2 7 9 


17 


9 




5 


2 10 


1 10 8 


35 


1 2 


2 


3 




6 


2 9 2 


18 


9 




5 


2 10 


1 11 4 


36 


1 2 


2 


4 




8 


2 10 6 


19 


9 




6 


3 


1 12 1 


37 


1 3 


2 


5 




9 


2 12 2 


20 


9 




6 


3 


1 12 11 


38 


1 3 


2 


6 




11 


2 13 10 


21 


10 




7 


3 1 


1 13 9 


39 


1 4 


2 


7 


5 


1 


2 15 6 


22 


10 




7 


3 2 


1 14 7 


40 


1 4 


2 


8 


5 


3 


2 17 3 


23 


10 




8 


3 3 


1 15 6 


41 


1 5 


2 


9 


5 


5 


2 19 


24 


10 




8 


3 4 


1 16 6 


42 


1 5 


2 


10 


5 


7 


3 9 


25 


11 




9 


3 5 


1 17 6 


43 


1 6 


2 


11 


5 


9 


2 2 6 


26 


11 




9 


3 6 


1 18 7 


44 


1 6 


3 





5 


11 


3 4 5 


27 


11 




10 


3 8 


1 19 8 


45 


1 7 


3 


1 


6 


1 


3 6 5 


28 


1 




11 


3 9 


2 10 


46 


1 7 


3 


2 


6 


4 


3 8 7 


29 


1 




11 


3 10 


2 1 11 


47 


1 8 


3 


3 


6 


6 


3 11 


30 


1 


2 





3 11 


2 3 0* 


48 


1 9 


3 


5 


6 


9 


3 13 7 


31 


1 


2 





4 


2 4 1 


49 


1 9 


3 


6 


7 





3 16 6 


1 32 


1 1 


2 


1 


4 2 


2 5 3 


50 


I 10 


3 


8 


7 


4 


3 19 9 



Example. — A person aged 30, by a Monthly Payment of 2«., would secure 
the sum of £50, to be paid at his death, whenever that might happen. 
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TABLE IX. 



1 




IF 


w 

11 


1 


In! 

m 


L!! 

IP 


pi 

m 

■Ash 


17 

31 

22 
23 
31 
2S 

36 
27 

2B 
29 
30 
31 
32 


£ a. d. 

2 U 11 

2 13 1 

8 la a 

S 11 11 

3 10 6 

2 9 6 

2 7 10 
2 7 
2 6 5 
2 5 8 
2 4 11 


£ E. d. 

1 14 9 

I 15 4 
1 15 10 
1 16 5 

1 17 8 
I 18 * 

1 19 

9 1 3 
3 1 10 
3 2 6 

2 3 2 
2 3 10 
2 4 8 


£ .. d. 

34 4 5 

34 15 I 

35 17 3 

37 8 

37 13 S 

38 6 
38 19 * 

41 1 7 

41 15 11 

42 9 11 

43 2 8 
43 15 8 


33 

35 

37 
38 

41 

48 
49 
60 


£ >. d 
2 4 3 
a 3 7 
a 2 11 

2 3 6 
2 1 5 
2 10 
S 1 
1 19 6 
1 18 9 
1 16 3 

I IT 1 

1 16 6 
1 15 U 
1 16 5 
1 14 8 
1 U 2 
1 13 S 


£. s. d. 
2 5 2 

2 5 10 

3 6 8 
3 7 5 
3 8 3 

2 9 1 
9 9 10 

3 10 B 
2 11 6 
2 12 4 
2 13 2 
a 13 10 

2 14 fl 

3 15 T 
2 16 5 
2 IT 9 
2 18 6 
2 19 7 


£ s. d. 

45 3 a 

45 17 11 

46 13 

47 8 7 

48 5 4 

49 1 
19 IT S 
30 13 11 
51 9 B 
53 5 4 
53 1 ■ 

53 17 4 

54 14 

55 11 7 

56 B 9 

57 10 3 

58 9 7 

59 11 9 



TABLE X. 

Q irlio ihall enbaciibe tlu nua o[ 
ONE SHILUNQ 





Pet W«ek. 


P« Month. 


FfliQQMUr. 








^ 






£ ». i 


£ ». 


rf 


S >. I 


15 


1«0 


S6 11 





19 1 




144 9 


33 6 


n 


11 11 




1ST 


39 S 


CI 


10 3 6 


30 


110 


25 10 





8 16 






BS 4 


ft 


7 15 


40 


?ri; 


19 1 





< 13 6 




16 9 





5 IS 


50 


60 


13 18 





4 15 


55 


47 S 6 


11 9 


n 


3 16 


60 


87 S 


8 11 


6 


3 



t w 1 



TabM of Aimnal PrettiiiMt fbt « sp^dfiedmnAb^ of j^aiff fbf tii# Aniitfance 
of X 1 00, tor t>0 paid ai Deftlh, the Polity co&fbtimg itt mo6 ilkte the FMAhila 
has been exhausted. 



Age 


One 




Ftfteto Afrnnal 


Twenty 

Annnu 

Preminms. 


A^. 


Payment. 


PremittmSt 


Prcaadnms. 




£ 8. d. 


£ 8. cL 


£ 8, d. 


£ 8. d. 




15 


35 19 8 


4 8 


3 3 10 


2 12 I 


15 


16 


36 12 


4 9 7 


3 5 


2 13 


16 


17 


37 3 7 


4 n 


3 6 


2 13 11 


17 


18 


37 15 4 


4 12 5 


3 7 2 


2 14 10 


18 


19 


38 7 3 


4 13 t 


3 8 3 


2 15 16 


19 


20 


38 19 8 


4 t5 5 


3 9 6 


2 16 9 


20 


21 


39 12 4 


4 17 


3 10 8 


2 17 10 


21 


22 


40 $ 8 


4 18 9 


3 12 


2 18 11 


22 


28 


40 19 6 


5 7 


3 13 4 


3 


23 


24 


41 13 9 


5 2 6 


3 14 9 


3 1 3 


24 


25 


42 8 5 


5 4 5 


3 16 1 


3 2 6 


25 


26 


43 3 6 


5 6 6 


3 17 9 


3 3 10 


26 


27 


43 18 11 


5 8 7 


3 19 2 


3 5 2 


27 


28 


44 14 3 


5 10 9 


4 11 


3 6 7 


28 


29 


45 9 2 


5 12 to 


4 2 8 


3 7 10 


29 


SO 


46 2 10 


5 14 6 


4 3 10 


3 9 


30 


31 


46 16 9 


5 10 3 


4 5 2 


3 10 2 


31 


82 


47 11 2 


5 18 1 


4 6 8 


3 11 5 


32 


83 


48 6 2 


6 


4 8 2 


3 12 8 


33 


34 


49 2 1 


6 2 2 


4 9 to 


3 14 


94 


35 


49 18 2 


e 4 5 


4 It 6 


3 15 6 


35 


36 


50 14 9 


6 6 9 


4 13 4 


3 17 


36 


37 


51 12 8 


6 9 2 


4 15 2 


3 18 7 


37 


38 


52 9 6 


6 11 8 


4 17 


4 


38 


39 


53 6 U 


6 14 3 


4 18 11 


4 1 9 


39 


40 


84 4 8 


6 le to 


5 10 


4 8 5 


40 


41 


55 i 7 


19 


5 2 5 


4 4 11 


41 


42 


55 18 3 


7 1 3 


5 4 2 


4 6 5 


42 


43 


56 15 2 


7 3 4 


5 5 9 


4 8 


43 


44 


57 12 6 


7 5 6 


5 7 6 


4 9 8 


44 


45 


58 to 4 


7 7 9- 


5 9 3 


4 11 5 


45 


46 


59 9 1 


7 10 


5 It 2 


4 13 7 


46 


47 


60 7 6 


7 12 7 


5 13 4 


4 15 6 


47 


48 


61 10 6 


7 15 3 


5 15 9 


4 17 10 


48 


49 


62 11 2 


7 18 5 


5 18 7 


5 7 


49 


50 


63 14 to 


8 1 to 


6 18 


5 3 7 


90 


51 


64 19 9 


8 5 10 








52 


66 4 10 


8 10 








53 


67 10 


8 14 5 








54 


68 15 7 


8 19 1 








55 


70 1 9 


9 4 2 










H 2 
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luve been exhaiul«d. 



Age. 


One 


TenAnnuBl 


tlfteenAanuB 


S3 

Premionu. 


Age. 


Payment 


Pcemijuni. 


Premiimn. 




£ ^ A. 


£ 1. d. 




£ 1 d 




15 


33 12 9 


4 S 




2 7 9 


15 


le 


34 4 5 


4 2 1 




2 8 7 


1« 


17 


34 IS 1 


4 3 6 




2 9 5 


17 


18 


35 6 


4 4 8 




2 10 4 


18 


19 


35 17 3 


4 S 10 




2 It 2 


19 


20 


36 e 10 


4 7 6 




2 13 


20 


21 


37 8 


4 9 




2 13 


SI 


28 


87 13 2 


4 10 6 




2 14 


22 


S3 


38 6 


4 IS 2 




a 15 


23 


24 


38 19 4 


4 13 11 






24 


25 


39 13 1 


4 16 9 




2 17 4 


26 


26 


40 7 3 


4 17 7 




a 18 6 


26 


27 


41 1 7 


4 19 7 




a 19 9 


27 


28 


41 15 11 


5 I 6 




3 I 


a8 


2» 


42 9 11 


5 3 5 




3 S 3 




30 


43 2 S 






3 3 3 




31 


43 IS 8 


5 6 7 




3 4 4 






44 9 1 


5 8 3 




3 5 6 


sa 


33 


45 8 2 


5 10 




3 6 8 




34 


45 IT 11 


5 IS 




3 7 11 


34 


35 


46 13 


5 14 




3 9 3 


35 


3G 


47 8 7 


S 16 3 




3 10 7 


36 


37 


48 5 4 


5 18 5 




3 IS 


37 


38 


49 1 


6 8 




3 13 6 


38 


39 


49 17 5 


6 3 




9 14 11 


39 




60 13 l\ 


6 6 5 




3 16 6 


40 




61 9 9 


9 7 5 




3 17 10 


41 


42 


62 5 4 


6 9 6 




3 19 3 


42 






6 11 5 




4 8 


43 


44 


53 17 4 


6 13 5 




4 8 S 


44 


45 


54 14 


6 15 5 




4 3 iO 


4S 


46 


55 11 7 


6 17 7 




4 5 10 


46 


47 


56 8 9 


6 19 10 




4 7 6 


47 


48 


B7 10 3 


7 S 4 




4 9 8 


48 


49 


68 9 7 


7 6 2 




4 12 S 


49 


50 


69 11 9 


7 8 5 




4 14 11 


60 


51 


60 15 


7 la 








52 


61 18 6 


7 IS 10 








G3 


63 2 


7 19 10 








54 


64 6 11 


8 4 2 








55 


65 10 4 


8 8 10 
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TABLE XIU 



ZMMSDIATB AHNVITIEft 



Annuities of the following yearly sums payable inimediatelyi ore granted 
for every £100 sunk. 



Age next 
Birthday. 


Half- 
yearly. 


Quarterly. 


Age next 
Birthday. 


Half- 
Yearly. 


Quarterly. 




£ 8. d. 


£ 8. 


d 




£ 8, d. 


£ 8. d. 


30 


5 16 10 


5 16 





51 


7 16 


7 14 8 


31 


5 18 


5 17 





52 


7 19 10 


7 18 4 


32 


5 19 


5 18 





53 


8 4 


8 2 4 


33 


6 2 


5 19 


4 


54 


8 8 4 


8 6 8 


34 


6 1 6 


6 


8 


55 


8 13 2 


8 11 4 


35 


6 2 10 


6 2 





56 


8 18 4 


8 16 4 


36 


6 4 2 


6 3 


4 


57 


9 4 


9 2 


37 


6 5 8 


6 4 


8 


58 


9 9 10 


9 7 8 


38 


6 7 2 


6 6 


4 


59 


9 15 10 


9 13 8 


39 


6 8 10 


6 8 





60 


10 1 8 


9 19 4 


40 


6 10 6 


6 9 


8 


61 


10 7 4 


10 4 8 


41 


6 12 2 


6 11 





62 


10 13 


10 10 4 


42 


6 13 10 


6 12 


8 


63 


10 19 3 


10 16 4 


43 


6 15 6 


6 14 


4 


64 


11 6 2 


11 3 


44 


6 17 4 


6 16 


4 


65 


11 13 8 


11 10 4 


45 


6 19 4 


6 18 





66 


12 2 2 


11 18 8 


46 


7 1 4 


7 


4 


67 


12 11 6 


12 7 8 


47 


7 3 8 


7 2 


8 


68 


13 2 2 


12 18 


48 


7 6 4 


7 6 





69 


13 14 


13 9 4 


49 


7 9 2 


7 7 


8 


70 


14 7 6 


14 2 2 


50 


7 12 4 


7 11 












Example. — If a person aged 50 years pays the sum of jCIOO, he will bf 
entitled to a yearly payment of £7 128. 4d so long as he shall Uvf, 
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TABLE XIV. 



DSFBBBSD ANNUITISS. 



This Table enables a person who is in the receipt of a regular and certain 
income not only to provide ag^nst indigence to themselves, but also to guard 
their relations against the same. 

Annual premium to assure oa Annuity <^ £10 payable at the Age of 50, 
55, 60, or 65. 



Age next 
Birthday 


50. 


55. 




60. 


65. 


Age next 
Birthday. 




£ 8, d. 


£ 8. 


(L 


£ 8 d. 


£ 8. d. 




25 


3 9 4 


2 3 


8 


1 6 7 


15 4 


25 


36 


3 13 11 


2 6 


3 


1 8 


16 2 


26 


27 


3 18 10 


2 9 


1 


1 9 7 


17 


27 


28 


4 4 6 


2 12 


2 


1 11 3 


17 11 


28 


29 


4 10 8 


2 15 


5 


1 13 1 


18 11 


29 


30 


4 17 4 


2 19 





1 15 1 


1 


30 


31 


5 4 10 


3 3 





1 17 4 


] 1 


31 


82 


5 13 a 


3 7 


4 


1 19 6 


1 2 4 


32 


83 


6 2 8 


3 12 


2 


2 2 


1 3 7 


33 


34 


6 13 4 


3 17 


4 


2 4 9 


1 5 


34 


85 


7 5 6 


4 3 


3 


2 7 9 


1 6 7 


35 


36 


7 19 9 


4 9 


9 


2 10 11 


1 8 2 


36 


87 


8 15 10 


4 17 





2 14 6 


1 10 


37 


88 


9 14 U 


5 5 


3 


2 18 5 


1 11 11 


38 


89 


10 17 8 


5 14 


8 


3 1 10 


1 14 


39 


40 


12 5 


e 5 


3 


3 7 7 


1 16 


40 


41 




17 


4 


3 12 U 


1 18 U 


41 


42 




7 11 


7 


3 18 U 


2 1 10 


42 


43 




6 8 


8 


4 5 10 


2 4 9 


43 


44 




8 8 





4 13 5 


2 8 2 


44 


45 




10 11 


8 


5 2 2 


2 11 n 


45 


46 








5 12 


2 16 1 


48 


47 








6 3 10 


3 10 


47 


48 








6 17 5 


3 6 


48 


48 








7 14 


3 12 2 


49 


fiO 








8 13 1 


3 19 2 


5Q 



By these means a young man aged 25 next birthday by paying annually 
the sum of £1 68. 7d., secures to himself on attaining the age of 60 an annual 
payment of £10 ibr the rest of his life. 
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TABLE XV. 

▲SSUIUNOB AGAINST CASUALTIES. 

The general adoption of this Table cannot be too earnestly niged or too 
much approved of; as by it the party assuring protects himself and his fiimily 
at the same time against the distressmg efifects of casualties or death. 

Annual Premium for Assuring the sum of£lW, payable in ccues ofParafysis, 
Blindness^ Insanity, Accidents, or other Bodily Injuries and Mental Afflic- 
tions, totally incapacitating the Assured} or at Death, whichever event first 
happens. 





¥r|TH FB0FIT8, 




V 


nrj^UT ?B0] 


WW. 


^1 

% 


For the 
firgt twenty 


BemmdcQT 
ofT.ife. 




II 


For the 
^•Bt twenty 


ofT.ife. 


^1 


yevs. 






years. 






£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 




£ s, d. 


£ s. d. 


15 


2 9 6 


19 6 




15 


2 9 6 


1 9 6 


16 


2 10 


1 10 




16 


2 10 


I IP 


17 


2 15 


1 IS P 




17 


2 10 a 


1 10 8 


18 


2 15 8 


1 15 6 




18 


2 11 4 


1 U 4 


19 


2 16 6 


1 16 6 




19 


2 12 1 


1 12 1 


80 


2 17 5 


1 17 6 




20 


% 12 U 


1 12 }1 


21 


2 18 4 


1 18 4 




21 


2 13 9 ^ 


i 13 9 


22 


2 19 4 


1 19 4 




22 


2 14 7 


1 \4 7 


23 


3 4 


2 4 




23 


2 15 6 


1 15 6 


24 


3 1 5 


2 1 5 




24 


2 16 6 


I 16 6 


25 


3 2 7 


2 2 7 




25 


2 17 6 


1 17 6 


26 


3 3 10 


2 3 10 




26 


2 18 7 


1 18 7 


27 


3 5 1 


2 5 1 




27 


? 19 3 


} 19 8 


?8 


3 6 4 


2 6 4 




28 


3 10 


2 10 


29 


3 7 8 


2 7 3 




29 


3 1 11 


2 1 11 


30 


3 8 10 


2 8 IP 




SO 


8 3 


2 3 


31 


3 10 1 


2 10 1 




31 


3 4 1 


^ 4 1 


82 


3 11 4 


2 11 4 




32 


353 


9 5 3 


33 


3 12 9 


2 12 9 




33 


3 6 5 


2 6 5 


34 


3 14 3 


2 14 3 




84 


379 


2 7 9 


35 


3 15 10 


2 15 10 




35 


3 9 2 


2 9 2 


36 


3 17 6 


2 17 6 




36 


9 10 8 


2 10 8 


37 


3 19 3 


2 19 3 




37 


3 12 2 


2 12 2 


38 


4 1 1 


3 1 1 




38 


3 13 10 


2 13 10 


39 


4 3 


3 3 




39 


3 15 6 


2 15 6 


40 


4 5 


3 5 




40 


3 17 3 


2 17 3 



ExAMn^B.— tA person aged 25 next birthday may, by the payment of 
jei5 12s. lid. annn^y &r 20 years, and thereafter £10 12s. lid. aonaally 
during the remainder of life, secure to himself the sum of £500 in the event of 
any accident or affliction befalling him, so as totally to incapacitate or disable 
}^ ', or the sum assured to his iramily in. the evei^t of his deoei^ 
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TABLE XVI. 



BEVEBSIONABT OE SUEVIVORSHIP AKNUITIES. 



Persons in the receipt of yearly incomes, from whatever source derived, and 
which will cease at their death, are by this Table enabled to provide Annnities 
for their widows, orphans,, or dependants, and so secure to them, after the 
failure of their own life, a certain means of subsistence 

Annual premiums during the joint lives of two persons, A and B, for an 
nnuity of £10 per annum, to commence at the death of A, and to be paid 
during the remainder of the life of B. 



Age of 


Annual 
Premium. 


Age of 


Annual 
Premium 


Age of 


Annual 
Premiiun. 


Age of 


Annual 
Premium. 


A B 


£ 8. d. 


A B 


£ 8. d. 


A B 


£ 8, d. 


A B 


£ 8. d. 


20 20 


2 2 11 


30 20 


3 1 7 


40 20 


4 9 6 


50 20 


16 9 


25 


1 18 9 


25 


2 15 4 


25 


4 1 5 


25 


5 5 7 


30 


1 14 9 


30 


2 9 5 


30 


3 12 9 


30 


6 13 9 


35 


1 11 


35 


2 3 9 


35 


3 4 1 


35 


5 1 2 


40 


1 7 5 


40 


1 18 4 


40 


2 15 8 


40 


4 8 


45 


1 4 


45 


1 13 3 


45 


2 7 6 


45 


3 14 11 


50 


1 7 


50 


1 8 5 


50 


1 19 11 


50 


3 1 11 


55 


17 4 


55 


14 


55 


1 13 


55 


2 10 


60 


e 14 6 


60 


1 1 


60 


1 6 9 


60 


1 19 10 


25 20 


2 11 


35 20 


2 13 2 


45 20 


5 8 4 


55 20 


9 19 


25 


2 6 


25 


3 6 1 


25 


4 18 9 


25 


8 8 4 


30 


2 13 


30 


2 19 


30 


4 8 8 


30 


7 14 


35 


1 16 7 


35 


2 12 


35 


3 18 4 


35 


6 18 8 


40 


1 12 3 


40 


2 5 3 


40 


3 7 lo 


40 


6 2 5 


45 


1 8 1 


45 


1 19 10 


45 


2 17 5 


45 


5 5 5 


50 


14 1 


50 


1 12 10 


50 


2 7 7 


50 


4 8 2 


55 


10 4 


55 


1 7 9 


55 


1 18 9 


55 


3 12 


60 


16 11 


60 


1 2 10 


60 


1 11 3 


60 


2 17 10 



ExAMPLBS. — A husband aged 40 next birthday, may secure to his wife, 
aged 35 last birthday, an Annuity of £50 so knig as she may live after his 
decease, by the yeariy payment of £l6 Os. 5d. A son aged 25 next birthday, 
may secure to his mother, aged 55 last birthday, so long as she survive him, 
an Annuity of £50, by the yeariy payment of £5 Is. 8d, 
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TABLE XVn. 

ENDOWMSKTS FOK CatO^DBEN 



Parents who wish to provide a stun of monev for advancing their sons in 
husiness, or secnring marriage portions for their oaughters, may effect the same 
by this Table, by a nngle or yearly payment. Snch endowment may be made 
payable either to the party assuring, the endowed, or any other person they 
may appoint. 

Premiums for £100, payable on attaining the age of 21 years. 



WITH BETUBN OF FBBMIUMS. 


Age next 
Birthday. 


Single 


Premium. 


Annual 
Prenuum. 




£ 


8 d. 


£ «. d. 


1 


44 


9 8 


3 9 6 


2 


47 


17 11 


3 15 


3 


51 


4 7 


4 1 2 


4 


53 


19 10 


4 8 


5 


56 


13 2 


4 15 8 


6 


59 


5 4 


5 4 5 


7 


61 


17 10 


5 14 6 


8 


64 


16 5 


6 6 9 


9 


67 


7 2 


6 19 8 


10 


70 


4 7 


7 15 9 


11 


73 


4 3 


8 16 


12 


76 


6 3 


9 18 11 



ExAMFLB. — The sum of £100 may be secured on a child aged Two years 
next birth-day, attaining the age of 21 years, by a single payment oi 
£47 178. lid., or an annual payment of £3 15s. Od., ALL THE PREMIUMS 
BEING RETURNED should the child not reach that age. 

WITHOUT ▲ BETUBN OF THE FBEMIUMS. 



Age next 
Birthday. 


Single 


Premium. 


Annual 
Premium. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


£ $. d. 


1 


35 


17 


6 


3 3 7 


2 


40 


11 


10 


3 9 9 


3 


45 


2 


9 


3 16 4 


4 


48 


16 





4 3 5 


5 


52 


5 





4 12 3 


6 


55 


6 


7 


4 19 10 


7 


58 


5 





5 10 


8 


61 


2 


5 


6 


9 


63 


19 


8 


6 12 3 


10 


66 


17 


8 


7 10 6 


11 


69 


17 


6 


8 14 6 

9 12 10 


73 





5 



Example — The sum of £100 may be secured on a child, aged Two years 
next birth-day attaining the age of 21 years, by a single payment of 
£40 lis. lOd., or an annual payment of £3 9s 9d., ALL THE PREMIUMS 
BEING FORFEITED shoold the child not rrach that age. 
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TABLE XVm. 
ApniMl prisi&lim fiv Aisiuing X19Q, p«^le PQ (l^ti^iqiiiK Aft W?wing 

j^inf, or lu^pper In tb9 evoQt of Pt^tih. 



• 






TVITU FB0FIT8. 






Age next 
Birthday. 


W, 


$9. 


w. 


§5, 


Age next 
Birth 




£ 8, 


d. 


ie «. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8, d. 




15 


2 U 


€ 


2 4 9 


S « 


1 16 9 


15 


16 


2 13 


4 


2 6 3 


2 1 2 


1 17 10 


16 


17 


2 15 


4 


2 7 10 


2 2 6 


1 18 10 


17 


18 


2 17 


6 


2 9 5 


2 3 10 


1 19 11 


18 


19 


2 19 


U 


2 11 3 


8 5 2 


2 1 1 


19 


20 


3 2 


4 


2 13 1 


2 6 8 


2 2 3 


20 


21 


3 5 


1 


2 15 1 


2 8 2 


2 3 6 


21 


22 


3 7 


11 


2 17 2 


2 9 10 


2 5 


22 


23 


3 11 


3 


2 19 5 


2 11 6 


2 6 5 


23 


24 


3 14 


5 


3 1 11 


2 13 6 


2 7 10 


24 


25 


3 18 


2 


3 4 8 


2 15 6 


2 9 5 


25 


26 


4 2 


2 


3 7 5 


2 17 8 


2 11 2 


26 


27 


4 6 


8 


3 10 9 


2 19 11 


2 12 10 


27 


28 


4 11 


4 


3 13 11 


8 2 3 


2 14 10 


28 


29 


4 16 





9 U 2 


3 4 9 


2 16 9 


29 


80 


5 2 


1 


4 9 


3 7 2 


2 18 7 


80 


SI 


ft 6 





4 4 8 


3 9 10 


3 8 


31 


S2 


5 14 


10 


4 6 9 


3 12 9 


3 2 9 


32 


83 


6 2 


5 


4 13 4 


3 15 10 


3 5 1 


33 


34 


6 11 





4 18 ^ 


S 19 4 


8 7 6 


34 


35 


7 i 





6 4 8 


4 8 11 


8 10 a 


35 


36 


7 12 


U 


5 10 4 


4 6 11 


3 13 9 


36 


37 


8 5 


3 


^ 17 8 


4 11 3 


3 16 1 


37 


38 


9 


6 


6 4 11 


4 16 


3 19 4 


38 


39 


9 18 


7 


6 13 10 


5 1 2 


4 2 11 


39 


40 


11 





7 3 9 


5 6 10 


4 6 8 


40 


41 






7 14 11 


5 12 11 


4 10 8 


41 


42 






8 7 5 


5 19 8 


4 14 10 


42 


43 






9 2 2 


6 7 


4 19 4 


43 


44 






9 9 5 


6 16 2 


5 4 3 


44 


45 






11 4 


t 4 9 


5 9 9 


45 


46 










5 15 9 


46 


47 










6 2 8 


47 


48 










6 10 4 


48 


49 










6 19 2 


49 1 


50 










7 9 7 


50 1 



By these metus a young man age4 S5 next j^Hh^ay by paying annually 
the sum of £3 188. 2d., will secure to himself Uie 9um of jEIOO eu his attaining 
the age of 50, thus obtaining, by a small yearly outlay, the meaos of estab- 
lishing, if neoessfM^, h|s children in life ; or, In the eyent of his dying b^or^ 
reaching that age, tiii^ 9u)9 of £IQ0 will bf paid to his reprBS9u((M|T^ 
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TABUS XSL 

Annual pnealmn fer AMmakig itie mat of £100, payaMe on atAaiobig the 
tbiloiring Ages, or sooner in tbe event (^ Death, 

WITHOUT IPMOWnBf 



Age iiext 


50. 




55. 




60. 


65 


Age next 


Birthday; 






birthday. 




4 8, 


d. 


£ 8, 


£/. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8, d. 




15 


? 7 


2 


2 1 





1 16 8 


1 13 8 


15 


1^ 


2 e 11 


2 2 


6 


I 17 9 


1 14 8 


16 


17 


2 10 


9 


2 3 


10 


1 19 


1 15 7 


17 


18 


2 12 


9 


9 6 


4 


2 2 


1 16 7 


18 


19 


2 14 


u 


2 7 





2 1 5 


1 17 8 


19 


20 


2 17 


2 


2 8 


8 


2 2 9 


1 1$ 9 


20 


21 


2 19 


7 


2 10 


6 


2 4 2 


1 19 11 


21 


22 


S 2 


3 


2 12 


5 


2 5 8 


2 1 3 


22 


2S 


3 5 


4 


2 14 


6 


2 7 3 


2 2 7 


23 


24 


3 8 


3 


2 16 


9 


2 9 


2 3 10 


24 


25 


3 11 


8 


2 19 


3 


2 10 10 


2 5 4 


25 


26 


3 15 


4 


3 1 





9 12 10 


2 6 11 


26 


27 


3 19 


5 


3 4 


10 


2 14 11 


2 8 5 


27 


28 


4 3 


9 


3 7 


9 


2 17 1 


2 10 3 


28 


29 


4 8 


6 


3 10 


9 


2 19 4 


2 12 


29 


30 


4 13 


7 


3 14 


6 


3 I 7 


2 13 9 


SO 


31 


4 19 





3 17 


7 


3 4 Q 


2 1^ 7 


31 


32 


5 5 


3 


4 1 


4 


3 6 8 


2 17 6 


32 


33 


5 12 


3 


4 5 


7 


3 6 9 


2 19 8 


33 


34 


6 


1 


4 10 


3 


3 12 9 


3 1 11 


34 


35 


6 9 


3 


4 15 


5 


3 16 


3 4 4 


35 


36 


6 19 


6 


5 I 


2 


3 19 8 


3 7 7 


36 


37 


7 11 


6 


5 7 


6 


4 3 8 


3 9 9 


37 


38 


8 5 


6 


5 14 


6 


4 8 


8 19 9 


38 


39 


9 2 





6 2 


8 


4 12 9 


8 16 


39 


40 


10 1 


8 


6 11 


9 


4 17 11 


3 19 6 


40 


41 






7 2 





5 3 6 


4 9 1 


41 


42 






7 13 


6 


5 9 8 


4 6 11 


42 


43 






8 7 





5 ^6 5 


4 U 1 


43 


44 






9 2 


10 


6 4 


4 19 7 


44 


45 






10 2 





6 12 8 


5 7 


45 


46 












5 6 1 


46 


47 








• 




5 12 9 


47 


48 












5 19 6 


. 48 


49 












6 7 7 


49 


50 




MHil^ 




mimmm 




6 17 ? 


50 



d 
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TABLE XX. 

BELIEF IN SICKNESS. 



By this Table a person can receive a weekly sum of money when prevented 
from following his usual employment by reason of ilhiess. 

Monthly Contributions to insure 6s., 10»., or 15s. per week until 60, 
65, or 70 years of age, the allowance and contribution then to cease. 



25 
30 
35 
40 
43 
47 
50 


60. 


65. 


70. 


i 

25 
30 
35 
40 
43 
47 
50 


5s. 


10s. 


15s. 


5s 


10s. 


15s. 


5s. 


10s. 


15s. 


s. d. 
7 
8 
9 

11 

1 
1 2 
1 3 


s. d. 
1 2 
1 4 
1 6 

1 9 

2 
2 3 
2 6 


8, d. 

1 9 

2 
2 3 

2 8 

3 
3 5 
3 9 


s. d, 
9 
10 

11 

1 
1 2 
1 3 
1 6 


s. d, 
1 6 
1 8 

1 10 

2 
2 3 

2 6 

3 


s. d, 
2 3 
2 6 

2 9 

3 O 
3 5 

3 9 

4 6 


s. d. 

11 

1 
1 2 
1 3 
1 6 

1 9 

2 


s. d, 

1 9 

2 
2 3 

2 6 

3 

3 6 

4 


s. d, 

2 8 

3 
3 5 

3 9 

4 6 

5 3 

6 



Example. — ^A person between the ages of 30 and 35 by paying the sum of 
Is. 6dl per month will be entitled to receive 10s. per week during sickness. 

K.B. — Any amount of sickness allowance can be secured by a proportionate 
increase of premium. 



TABLE XXL 
sickness and death. 



Monthly Contributions to Insure 10s., 15s., or 20s. per week during Sick- 
ness, and £20 at the Subscriber's Death, and £10 at his Wife's Death, — ^until 
the age of 70 ; benefits and Contributions then to cease. 



Age 
under 


10s. 


15s. 


20s. 




s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


25 


2 6 


8 8 


4 7 


30 


3 


4 


5 


35 


3 6 


4 8 


5 10 


40 


4 


5 3 


6 6 


43 


4 6 


6 


7 6 


47 


5 3 


7 


8 9 


50 


6 


8 


10 



EzAMFLB. — A person between 30 and 35 years of age by paying the sum 
of 3s. 6d. per month will be entitled to 10s. per week during sickness, and in 
addition £10 on the death of his wife ; and £20 will be paid on his death to 
his representatives : or if the person dies without having been married, the sum 
of £25 will be paid to his or her representatives. 
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